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PREFACE 


This book has been prepared for use as a Gpographical 
Header in the ra ddle forms of Secondary Schools or in 
the higher standards of Elementary Schools. 

The old-fashioned method of teaching Geography, 
which consisted in setting the pupils to learn long 
lists of place-names to which little interest could be 
attached, has of recent years been abolished. The 
Board of Education now requires that the instruction 
in Geography should rest on a scientific basis, beginning 
in the elementary stages with the study of physical 
phenomena, and proceeding to topographical facts. 

It is now considered desirable that the geographical 
information imparted should be of a nature likely to 
stimulate the interest of the scholars in the study of the 
natural features of their own and of distant countries, 
and that it should also deal with facts the nature of 
which may be likely to prove useful to them in later 
life. Some chain of connexion should, if possible, exist 
between the lessons given in each course. 

The present work treats of that aspect of Geography 
—partly physical and partly topographical—which is 
involved in the history of the great trade-routes of the 
world. Some of these are of the highest antiquity, 
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whilst others are shown to have been developed with 
the growth of discovery and invention. 

While, therefore, the book is intended to be only supple¬ 
mentary to a detailed course, it covers a fairly wide field, 
ind will, it may be hoped, prove useful as an introduction 
to the study of commercial Geography, a branch of the 
subject which is now receiving ever-increasing attention. 

The outline maps have been specially prepared to 
illustrate certain chapters, but will not supersede the 
use of an atlas for more general geographical infoi*mation. 
The author is much indebted to Miss M. Odell, B.Sc. 
(Econ.), Geography Mistress at the County Secondary 
School, Putney, who very kindly read and revised the 
MS. of the book 


A. E. McK. 
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HIGHWAYS OF THE WORLD 


CHAPTER I 

ANCIENT CARAVAN ROUTES—THE PH(ENICIANS 

Fourteen hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
the narrow tract of land known as P tonicia , or “ The 
Region of Palms,” which lies to the north of Palestine, 
was inhabited by a bold and hardy race of people. 
These Phoenicians belonged to the same family as the 
Jews, Assyrians and Babylonians, and throughout a 
thousand years appear in history as the greatest traders, 
sailors, and explorers of ancient times. 

Their small but beautiful country, which extended 

for only about 200 miles in length and 35 in breadth, 

was washed on its western side by the blue waters 

of the Mediterranean Sea, and on the east was 

bounded by the lofty chain of mountains which forms 

the Lebanon range. Thence came the giant cedars 

supplied by the Phoenicians for the building of Solomon’s 

Temple. Valleys smiling with vineyards and olive-trees 

lay between pine-clad slopes and deep gorges, down 

which leapt foaming cataracts; while to the west 

stretched long, golden, sea-washed sands. On the coast 
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of Phoenicia more than twenty cities were built, the 
chief of which were T yre and Sido n. 

The adventurous spirit of these wonderful people, 
as well as the fact that their country happened to be 
conveniently situated to serve as a centre of trade 
between East and West, secured for them, by degrees, 
nearly the whole carrying trade of the world, as it was 
known to them. For the products of other countries 
they exchanged their manufactures, which were in great 
demand/the chief being woven fabrics, bronze-ware, 
glass m^e at Sidon, and a famous purple dye made 
at Tyre^ The dye was extracted from two kinds of shell¬ 
fish which were found on the shores of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, 

Some people believe that glass was invented by the 
Phmnicians, while others think that they may have 
learned the art of glass-making from the Egyptians. 
Coloured glass beads, probably made in Sidon, have 
been frequently found in ancient tombs, and it is sup¬ 
posed that the Phoenicians used such beads as money. 

By means of caravans an extensive trade was carried 
on with almost every nation of the known world. These 
caravans consisted of large companies of armed mer¬ 
chants, who travelled together for the sake of safety. 
At fixed times in the year the caravans set out from 
one or other of the cities on the coast of Phoenicia, 
to journey with their wares across the Syrian or Arabian 
Deserts, on their way to Armenia, Babylonia, Assyria, or 
even to distant Persia. Long trains of laden camels, 
sometimes to the number of a thousand, would accom¬ 
pany each caravan. In crossing the arid deserts, where 
often water may not be found for great distances, 
the camel is more useful than the horse or the mule, 
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Bince it can live without food or water from three 
to five days. On the march the camel can carry as 
much as 500 pounds’ weight, and is very patient under 
the burden, rarely yiel ling except to die. 

Many were the dangers to be braved by these bold 
Phoenicians in their long and toilsome journeys, not only 
from bands of armed robbers, who lay in wait for them, 
but also from sunstroke, fever, and other forms of sick¬ 
ness to which they were exposed, and from the great 
sand-storms which sometimes buried whole caravans 
beneath them. Not unfrequently would the caravan 
tracks be marked by the whitening bones of those 
who had perished on the way. 

Across the pathless regions caravans of the earliest 
times usually followed the tracks of animals, as those 
proved to be the most convenient routes. Later, how¬ 
ever, fixed routes came to be marked out, and stations 
were established at oases or fertile spots, where springs 
of water exist in the great deserts. One such route passed 
from Tyre in a north-easterly direction to Damascus, and 
from thence across the Syrian desert to Palmyra, 120 
miles farther. There the route divided into two, one 
branch going northwards to Armenia or Assyria, while 
the other continued in an easterly direction to the Diver 
Euphrates. From thence the caravans might continue 
their journey along the banks of the stream to the 
Persian Gulf, or, crossing the river and the more distant 
Tigris, travel eastward through Mesopotamia and even 
to remote Persia. 

These expeditions would often occupy nearly a year, 
but at the approach of winter the merchants who had 
successfully escaped the dangers of the way would 
be seen returning, their camels laden with the products 
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of other countries, for which they had exchanged their 
own wares. From Arabia they brought precious spices 
and fine sword-blades; from Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
and Babylon, bright embroidered work; from Syria, 
emeralds, rubies, and fine linen; from Kedar, the wool 
of rams and goats; from the nations of Asia Minor, 
valuable slaves. ^ 



A BIRKMB OF THE PHOENICIAN PERIOD. 
Arlapted from a vjiao paiutlDf?. 


While land traffic by means of caravans had been 
carried on by older races, such as the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, long before the time of the Phcenicians, it 
was this wonderful people who first dared to undertake 
important trading expeditions by sea. As their trading 
vessels were at first little more than open boats, they 
did not venture far from shore. 

Later, however, two-decked ships, called “ biremes,’* 
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were built, each impelled by about thirty or more 
rowers and a single sail. In these the bold tradeis 
are believed to have sailed through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and even to the coast of Cornwall, from whence 
they obtained supplies of tin. This metal they mixed witli 
copper for the manufacture of the bronze ornaments, 
weapons, and tools, for which they were famous. 

The name Cassiterides, or “tin islands,” was given to 
the places where that metal was found by the Phoenicians. 
Some*writers have believed that this was an old name for 
the Scilly Islands, but as very little tin was found there, 
the chief mines being on the mainland of Spain, France 
or Gaul, and Britain, it is now supposed that the name 
was given to all places where tin was found, the real names 
of these localities being kept secret by the Phoenicians 

Phoenician vessels also sailed from the shores of the 
Persian Gulf to seek the products of distant India, and 
for some centuries the sea-trade of Egypt was entirely 
in Phoenician hands. 

There is a story that in the seventh century before 
Christ, Necho. an Egyptian King , engaged a Phoenician 
crew to sail round Africa. Steering their course along 
the east coast round what is now known as the Cape of 
Good Hope, they sailed northward, and finally reached 
Egypt by the Straits of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. 
The voyage lasted nearly three 3 ’ears, and, if the accounts 
given are correct, represents the greatest exploring 
expedition of ancient times. There is, however, no 
evidence that this daring enterprise was repeated before 
the fifteenth century a.d., when the famous Portuguese 
sailor, Vasco da Gama, doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
from the West. 

The Phoenicians were also the first great colonists, 
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their trading stations in many places growing in time 
into colonies. In Spain, a country from which they drew 
vast wealth from its valuable gold, silver, and lead 
mines, its fine wool, oil, and wine, important colonies were 
planted, the chief being Gades (now Cadiz). In the year 
850 n.c. they founded in North Africa the famous city 
of Carthage, which afterwards became tbe capital of a 
great empire. Phoenician colonies were also planted in 



CAUU. 


most of the larger islands of the Mediterranean, in¬ 
cluding Cyprus, Rhodes, Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
Balearic Islands. 

From about the year 900 a.c. foreign enemies began 
to threaten the Phcenicians, and after falling in turn 
into the power of the Assyrians, Babylonians, and 
Persians, they were finally conquered by Alexander the 
Great in 3B3 b.c. About the year G5 b.c. Phoenicia 
became a Roman province. 
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CHAPTER II 

GREEK TRADERS 

We have seen that the Phoenicians were the first great 
sailors and explorers of ancient times. Though they 
must have learned much about the countries they visited, 
they have left no account of them. The reason is that 
they wished to keep their discoveries secret, lest the 
traders of other countries should benefit by them. So 
they told many untrue stories in order to discourage 
others from seeking the places w'here they had been. 

They declared that the trees in Arabia from which 
they obtained frankincense were guarded by winged 
serpents. Cassia, a kind of spice they much prized, 
was gathered, they said, from a lake which was infested 
with large bats. Those who gathered it were forced to 
wrap themselves in the hides of oxen for protection 
against the bats. Cinnamon v‘as obtained, they declared, 
from the nests of birds built on very high rocks. To 
obtain it, bodies of sheep and oxen were hacked in 
pieces and placed beneath the rocks. The birds then 
carried the huge pieces of meat up to their nests, which 
gave way under the weight and fell to the ground. 

For a long time people seem to have believed these 
absurd stories, w'hich were repeated by the Carthaginians, 
who, as we have seen, were originally Phcenician 
colonists, and inherited the Phoenician trade. At length, 
however, another great sea-faring people rose into power, 

9 
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and became the rivals of the Carthaginians. These 
were the Greeks, who inhabited the numerous peninsulas 
and islands which lie in the south-eastern corner of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Beautiful Greece, which centuries before the birth of 
Christ was the home of some 0 £ the greatest artists, 
poets, and wise men who have ever lived, was not then a 
kingdom as it is now, but was divided into a number of 
city States, each with a government of its own. Of these, 
the chief were Athens, near the Gulf of Aegina; Sparta, 
the great military State in the south ; and Corinth, 
on the isthmus or Corinth, famous as a trade centre. 
In ancient times goods were conveyed across this 
isthmus hy a kind of tramway, and reshipped on the 
other side, so as to avoid the dangerous sea journey 
round the Morean peninsula. A canal, navigable by 
large vessels, has now been cut across the isthmus. 

There were few farmers among the ancient Greeks, for 
the mountainous surface of their country, and the short, 
rapid rivers, which often dried up in summer, made it 
difficult to till. But their wide extent of coast-line, 
numerous bays and islands, made of them a nation of 
bold sailors, fearless of the sea. As early as the eighth 
century before Christ Greek colonies were founded in 
Italy, Sicily, and Corsica, and later on the coasts of 
Asia Minor and North Africa. 

In the year 600 u.c. Greeks from the city of Phocoea, 
in Asia Minor, sailed to Southern Gaul, and there 
founded the city of Massilia, now Marseilles. The site 
of this famous city, which for 2,500 3 'ears has remained 
one of the most important of Mediterranean ports, was 
well chosen. Goods brought through Gaul by caravans 
were thence shipped to the other Greek colonies and 
islands of the Mediterranean. 
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As the merclrantB of Marseilles graclually became 
very rich'and prosperous, their indignation was roused 
by the selfishness of their rivals, the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians, who not only retained in their own hands 
the trade in amber and tin, but also insisted in keeping 
to themselves the whole mineral wealth of Spain. 

Amber, which was then much prized for making bead 
necklaces and other ornaments, is a yellow, transparent 



substance, consisting of fossilized gum or resin from 

pine-trees. It is found in a hardened condition in beds 

of sand and clay on the shores of Northern Europe, 

especially on the Baltic coast between Denmark and 

East Prussia, as well as in many other places, where it 

is washed up by the tides. In ancient times amber was 

conveyed through the country that is now Germany to 

the shox’es of the Mediterranean by a secret caravan 

route, which the Phoenicians called “the sacred wav/’ 

♦ * 

and which they refused to reveal. 
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All that was known, as we have'seen, concerning the 

trade in tin was that the Phoenicians brought it from 

some northern islands, the exact position of which they 
kept secret. ^ 


In the fourth century before Christ a company of 
merchants of Marseilles decided to fit out two exploring 
expeditions: one to the west to search for the tin and 
amber,producing countries, and the other to the south 
to explore the coast of Africa. 

The second of these expeditions was placed under the 
command of Euthymeus, a man of science. He reached 
a river, probably the Niger, where crocodiles and hippo¬ 
potami were seen in great numbers; but, unfortunately, 

we know nothing further, for the records of his voyage 
have been lost. 

V 

The command of the western expedition was entrusted 
to Pytheas, a Greek of Marseilles, who was learned in 
science and mathematics. Pytheas sailed through the 
Straits of Gibraltar and along the coast of Spain, visit¬ 
ing Cadiz and other places. Thence he continued his 
course northward along the west coast of France, and 
across the English Channel, until he reached Britain. 
There he became very friendly with the natives, and was 
fortunate enough to obtain the information which he 
sought about the tin mines of Devon and Cornwall. 


Pytheas afterwards wrote an account of his travels, 
and the earliest written record we have of the inhabitants 
of Britain comes to us through him. He noted that the 
inhabitants of Southern Britain w'ere more intelligent 
than those wdio lived farther north, because the tin 
trade brought them into touch with foreign merchants, 
and thus sharpened their wits. In the south Pytheas 
saw an abundance of cultivated w'heat, and noted that 
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the inhabitants threshed it in covered barns on account 
of the raiiT, instead of in the open air, as was the custom 
in sunny Southern Gaul. He also noted that they made 

a drink by mixing wheat and honey. 

Pytheas appears to have explored the coast of Britain, 
and sailed as far north as the Shetland Islands. He 
mentions that he has heard much of an island called 
Thule, lying six days’ journey north of Britain, and 
around which the sea was said to be thick like jelly. 
Some writers identify Thule with Iceland, others with 
Mainland, the chief of the Shetland Islands. 

From Britain Pytheas sailed to the shores of Friesland, 
in the Netherlands, and explored the coasts, where amber 
was found. It is probable that he afterwards revisited 
Britain before returning to Marseilles. The result of 
his expedition was to open the trade in amber and tin 
to Greek merchants. Tin was afterwards brought from 
Britain by sea to the coasts of Northern Gaul, and thence 
by a caravan route which followed the river valleys of 
the Seine and Rhone to Marseilles. 

About the same time that Pytheas made his famous 
voyage to the West, the conquest of Persia and a part 
of India by Alexander the Great opened to Europeans 
the way to the East. By the year 364 b.c. the Greek 
States had lost much of their power by making war on 
each other. Meantime Philip, King of the Greek pro¬ 
vince of Macedon, which lies to the north, had become 
very powerful, and at the Battle of Chseronea (338 b.c ), 
gained the chief authority over all the rest of Greece. 

Two years later Philip was assassinated, and his son 
—afterwards famous in history as Alexander the Great— 
became King at the age of twenty. Alexander deter¬ 
mined to destroy the power of the great Persian Empire, 
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and soon after his accession he passed with a large army 

(between 30,000 and 40,000) through the Hellespont (now 

the Dardanelles), a narrow strait between Europe and 

Asia Minor, connecting the /Egean Sea with the Sea of 
Marmora. 

After completely destroying the power of Persia in a 
series of victorious campaigns, and making himself master 
of Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt, where he founded the 
famous port of Alexandria, still called by his name, 
Alexander continued his march of conquest to India, 
a country then known to Europeans only by name. 
Having led his army over the Hindu Koosh Mountains, 
probably by the now famous Khyber Pass, he crossed 
the Indus and reached the Jhelum, a tributary of that 
river. There he was opposed by Porus, a native chief, 
whom he overthrew after a fierce battle (see map, p. 88). 

During the campaign Alexander lost his favourite 
horse Bucephalus, which died suddenly without a wound 
in the middle of a battle. One of the Greek cities which 
he afterwards founded in India was named Bucephala 
in honour of his horse. The strange country through 
which they passed excited the wonder of the Macedonian 
soldiers. Lofty mountains towering far above the limit 
of perpetual snow, deep gorges, vast sandy plains, and 
impenetrable forests, met their astonished gaze. 

Alexander wished to continue his way to the Ganges 
in order to see all the wonders of India, but the soldiers 
were weary of the long march, and refused to go any 
farther. So be was forced to turn back. At the Kiver 
Indus he caused boats to be built from the trees of a 
neighbouring forest. Large bands of apes and monkeys, 
thus driven from their homes, collected to see the boat- 
builders at work, to the great alarm of the latter, who 
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believed the creatures to be natives come to attack them. 

Alexander sent half his army down the River Indus in 
the boats to the Indian Ocean, while with the other half 
he fought his way along the banks through hostile 
Indian tribes. His personal bravery won so much 
admiration from his troops that they looked on him as 

a god. 

On reaching the coast, Alexander sent part of his 
army on board his deet to sail to the Persian Gulf, while 
he himself, with his remaining troops, marched inland 
through the bare and waterless country of Beluchistan, 
During this inarch his forces suffered greatly from want 
of food and water, and only a fourth part of them lived 
to reach Persia. 

Alexander intended to make Babylon the capital of 
his empire, but he died there in 323 b.c., shortly after 
his return from India. Though the great schemes of 
further conquests which he had formed were thus cut 
short, and his empire was afterwards divided amongst 
his generals, he had lived long enough to spread Greek 
civilization far beyond the limits of Europe. As will be 
seen later (in Chapter XII), he opened up India to the 
Western World, and his short reign of twelve years is an 
important epoch in the hist^pry of mankind. 




A 




Rome, ■which for so many years was the capital of the 
■world, stands on the River Tiber, about fifteen miles from 
its mouth. The story that it was founded in the year 
753 B.c. by Romulus, who afterwards became the first 
King of Rome, can be only partly true, for it is now 
known that a settlement existed in the Palatine Plill 
long before that date. The city grew gradually by the 
union of separate communities, until it extended over 
seven hills, now called the Palatine, the Capitoline, 
the Aventine, the Cffilian, the Esquiline, the Quirinal, 
and the Viminal. 

After being ruled by kings for nearly two hundred 
years, the city formed herself into a republic. The high 
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standard of law and discipline maintained by her rulers 
for many centuries was the secret of her greatness, 
and has never been excelled by any other nation in the 
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world’s history. The Roman soldiers soon became the 
finest in the world, and for centuries no armies of other 
nations could withstand them in warfare. 

degrees Rome conquered the neighbouring coun- 
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tries, until all Italy vas ruled by her people and Senate. 
The Carthaginians, who lived across the Mediterranean* 
Sea in Africa, and who were, as we have seen, de¬ 
scendants of the Phoenicians, then began to be jealous of 
the Eomans, and waged with them three great wars 
for the possession of Sicily. At length Eome conquered 
Carthage, thus adding a large part of North Africa and of 
Spain to her territory. Later, Greece, Asia Minor, 
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Phoenicia, Palestine, and Egypt were conquered by the 
Boman arms. Finally, under the leadership of the 
famous General, Julius Caesar, the Boman legions con¬ 
quered Gaul, the country which is now France, and 

founded settlements in"*Britain. 

The great influence which Caesar gained with the 
army led even some of his friends to suspect him of 
wislmig to be made king, and he was killed at the height 
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of his power. But the republican government was no 
longer strong enough to control so vast a population of 
subjects and so many distant provinces, and Augustus, 
the grandnephew of Julius CsBsar, became Emperor of the 
whole territory, including Rome, Italy, and the provinces. 
The Roman Empire now included all the Mediterranean 
countries, and was bounded on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean j on the north by Caledonia (Scotland), the lowei 
Rhine, and the Danube; on the east by the Black Sea, 
the Caucasus and Armenian Mountains, and the Syrian 
Desert; and on the south by the Sahara Desert. 

Though the Romans were a military rather than a 
commercial people, the needs of this vast Empire and the 
large population of Rome, which in the time of Augustus 
numbered one and a half millions, made the city a centre 
towards which all the commerce of the world flowed. 
The conquered provinces were forced to pay tribute in 
the form of their produce and manufactures, and thence 
came constant streams of traffic to the capital. Not only 
were large quantities of corn and other kinds of food re¬ 
quired, but in the days of the Empire luxuries of every 
kind were brought to Rome from all parts of the world. 
On Carthage, Egypt, and Sicily Rome depended for her 
supply of corn. 

.^ensure the quick transit of military intelligence and 
tro^s, Rome was connected with all the important 
cities in the provinces by a system of roads. These ^ 
roads were so well made and so solidly paved that some 
of them still exist in Britain and in other parts of 
Europe. Though they were constructed specially for 
military purposes, they also served for the conveyance of 
merchandise. 

Written lists were kept of all the roads in the Empire, 
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giving the distance in miles between different cities. 
The starting-point from whicli most of these roads 
were measured was the Golden Milestone, set up by 
Augustus in the Forum or market-place in Rome, at the 
foot of the Capitoline Hill. The oldest of the Roman 
roads* was the Appian Way, made as early as the year 
312 B.C., along which went the traffic between Rome 
and the South. This road led from Rome to Capua, 
and thence to Reggio, at the very toe of Italy. From 
Reggio ships sailed to Messina in Sicily, and to Carthage 
in North Africa, whence merchants continued their 
way by sea to Alexandria in Egypt, then one of the 
greatest commercial cities in the world, and by caravan 
routes to Syria and distant Arabia. In addition to large 
quantities of corn, North Africa supplied Rome with 
Numidian slaves—valuable as runners—marble, ivory, 
rhinoceros horns. Hippopotamus hides, and tortoise-shell. 
From Capua a route also led to Brindisi, on the heel 
of Italy, the starting-point of vessels sailing across the 
Adriatic to the shores of Macedonia or Greece. Through 
Macedonia and Illyria caravan routes led to Constanti¬ 
nople, or Byzantium, as it was then called, and thence 
to Asia Minor and Syria. From Greece came choice 
wines, fruit, marble, and Corinthian bronze ; from Syria 
and Phcenicia, cedar-wood, cedar-oil, glass, and puiqde 
dyes; from Arabia, spices, perfumes, incense, and gold. 

The Via Aurelia, the great northern road, extended 
from Rome to Pisa, through the unhealthy coast land of 
Etruria. A continuation of this road was afterwards 
made round the coast of the Gulf of Genoa to Nice. 
There it was connected with a route which led through 
the towns of Arles, Nimes and Narbonne, in Southern 

* See map, p. 18. 
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France, and then turned southward across the Pyrenees 
to Spain. This route followed the east coast of Spain 
as far as Valencia and the mouth of the Jucar. There 
it turned inland, and, crossing the mountains to the 
river valley of the Guadalquiver, reached Seville and the 
west coast, thus completing an overland route from 
Rome to the Atlantic Ocean. Merchants returning by 
this route brought to Rome quantities of fine wool from 
Spain, and of minerals, including iron, copper, silver, 
and gold. 

The Via Flaminia, first constructed in 220 b.c., left 
Rome by the Porta Flaminia, and crossed the Tiber by 
the Milviau Bridge, two miles from the city. Proceeding 
in a north-easterly direction through Perugia, this road 
led across the Apennine ^Mountains. On the farther 
side of that range it descended to the Adriatic at Fano, 
and thence followed the coast to Rimini. Half a century 
later this road, under the name of the /Hmilian Way, 
was continued through Northern Italy, then known 
as Cisalpine Gaul, and connected the important cities of 
Bologna, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Turin, and Milan. 
From Turin two roads led across the Alpine passes—one 
into Gaul and along the valley of the Rhone, the other 
through Helvetia, the country that is now Switzerland. 

From Lyons, in Gaul, three great routes diverged. 
One led southwards to the head of the Rhone delta, 
where it divided, one branch going directly to Mar¬ 
seilles. The other branch turned westward, and, passing 
through what is now known as the ‘‘ Gap of Carcas¬ 
sonne,*’ between the Cevennes and Pyrenees, continued 
its way along the valley of the Garonne to Bordeaux and 
the Atlantic coast. 

A second great route led north-east along the valleys 
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of the Saone and Doubs, and crossing the pass between 
the Jura and Vosges Mountains, known later as the 
‘‘Burgundian Gate,” followed the Rhine Valley, passing 
through the towns of Mainz and Cologne in Lower 
Germany, until it reached Leyden in Holland, six miles 
from the Rhine^s mouth. In South Germany this road 
was connected with a caravan route from the valley 
of the Danube, whence came furs, amber, iron, and slaves. 

A third route from Lyons followed the same course 
as the second for some distance along the Saone 
Valley, thence, striking northward along the valley of the 
Marne, it led through Chalons, Rheims, and Amiens to 
Boulogne, which was the ordinary crossing-place to 
Britain. From Britain the Roman traders brought 
tin, lead, iron, cattle, leather, and slaves. The oysters 
of Rutupise (Richborough) were favourites at the tables 
of wealthy Romans, and whales from the British seas 
were proverbial for their great size. 

In Britain (map p. 25) a fine road, afterwards called 
Watling Street, led from London to St. Albans, and 
continued in a north-westerly direction to Wroxetm*, the 
station of the Fourteenth Legion, near Shrewsbury. 
There was also a road known as the Fosse Way, which 
passed through Somerset to Bath, and thence in a 
straight, north-easterly direction to Lincoln. Almost 
parallel to the Fosse Way, a road called Icknield Street 
led from Gloucester to Doncaster. Another road, called 
Ermine Street, started from Colchester, in Essex—one 
of the earliest Roman settlements in Britain—and after 


crossing the eastern counties to Lincoln, was continued 
to Doncaster, York, and Carlisle on Hadrian’s Wall. 
London was also connected with the south coast by a 
road called Stone Street, which led through Sussex to 
Chichester. 
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T r® of Roman trading-vessels to 

India was Myos Hermos, in Egypt, on the shore of 

he Red Sea. The time occupied in reaching India 

by this route, round the southern coast of Arabia and 

across the Indian Ocean, was usually about sixty days. 

I he ships were provided with archers as a defence 

against the poisoned arrows of the Arabian pirates. 

Thus for many centuries Rome continued to be the 
great commercial centre of the world. Then slowly her 
peatness began to decline, and hordes of barbarians, 
invading the great Empire, broke it up among themselves! 

Even at the present day Rome continues, on account 
of her historical interest and unique beauty, to be one 
of the most alluring cities in the world. The city 
is still the metropolis of the Catholic Church and the 
residence of the Pope. Of her 350 churches, the first 
place must be accorded to St. Peter’s, on the Vatican 
Hill, the site of many Christian martyrdoms. 
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UAP OF BRITAIN, SHOWING ROMAN ROADS« 

































































































































































CHAPTER IV 

THE TRADE OF GENOA AND VENICE 

The spirit of commercial enterprise, which had done so 
much to open up a knowledge of the world in Greek and 
Roman times, seemed at first to be entirely crushed out 
by the barbarian hordes that swept over Europe after 
the fall of the great Roman Empire. 

It was not until the ninth century that European 
trade showed signs of revival, and that, first of all, in 
certain cities of Northern Italy. To the enterprising sea¬ 
men of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice, cities which had formed 
themselves into independent republics, Europe was to 
owe her commercial prosperity during the Middle Ages. 

Venice, Queen of the Adriatic, had been founded in 
the fifth century A.n. by a tribe named the Veneti, who 
had been driven from Padua, Aquileia, and other cities 
near the Adriatic coast, by the Goths. The Veneti settled 
in some bleak, barren islands surrounded by shallow 
lagoons at the head of the Adriatic. On the unpromising 
site of this “ weird, watery home ” grew up a city which 
was one of the wealthiest in the Middle Ages, and which, 
even at the present day, is among the fairest in the 
world. Venice, with her waterways instead of streets, 
her gondolas instead of cabs, her countless bridges, 
gorgeous palaces, and famous Cathedral of St. Mark, 
seems more like some fairy city of old romance than one 

that has slill a leal existence. 
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In early -times the only articles of commerce of the 
Venetians were lish and salt, but it happened that these 
commodities were much more in demand then than now, 
owing to the large amount of lish eaten throughout 
Christendom, and to the scarcity of known salt mines. 
So the Venetians were able to exchange their fish and 
salt for the corn, oil, wine, timber, and metal supplied 
by other cities, and soon built up a considerable trade. 


TUB BRIDGE OF THE RIALTO. THE BUSINESS CENTRE OF VENICE. 


Before the end of the seventh century Venice had 
proclaimed herself a republic under a president called 
the “Doge.” At first the power of the Doges was 
almost unlimited, though it was greatly diminished in 
later times. As the Doges were usually the owners of 
several merchant - vessels, and engaged extensively in 
trade, they gradually became possessed of great wealth. 
The palace in which they lived still exists in Venice, and 
is one of the most beautiful of its kind in the world. 
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The Doge was accustomed to appear in public mag¬ 
nificently attired in a silk mantle, with a gold fringe and 
gold buttons. Under this he wore a short cassock with 
straight sleeves, a high ruff, and a fur collar. His shoes 
and stockings were red, and on his head he wore a 
jewelled cap, the crown of which rose towards the back 
in a kind of peak. He was also entitled to wear a sword, 
and to use a sceptre and an ivory throne. An escort of 
men with trumpets and banners attended him when he 
appeared in the streets. 

The Venetian merchants gradually extended their 
traffic to the shores of Greece and North Africa. To¬ 
wards the end of the tenth century the Doge then ruling 
obtained from the Emperor important trading privileges, 
and also exemption from the payment of certain dues on 
merchandise in different parts of the Empire. Friendly 
treaties were also made between the Venetian Republic 
and the rulers of Syria and Egypt. 

To protect their large merchant fleet against the 
pirates who infested the Mediterranean, the Venetians 
built a navy. The prosperity of Venice soon caused 
other cities of Northern Italy, especially Pisa and 
Genoa, to become jealous of her, and she was forced to 
maintain her supremacy by constant warfare with her 
neighbours. 

Genoa, on the gulf of the same name, is built at the 
point where the Apennines can be crossed by a pass, 
now called the Bochetta Pass, which leads to the fertile 
plains of Lombardy. The city was important even in 
early Roman times, and by the tenth century had 
acquired a large merchant fleet, with which she traded 
in nearly every part of the known world. For the 
products of Spain, England, and the Far North, she 
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exchanged the silk and spices whicli her merchants 
brought from India, China, and the East. 

In the tenth century the Genoese formed an alliance 
with the Pisans in order to drive the Saracens from the 
islands of Corsica and Sardinia. This they accomplished 
with their combined fleets, and Corsica was afterwards 
granted to Genoa, and Sardinia to Pisa. This arrange- 



GENOA. 


ment, however, led to mutual jealousies, and a quarrel 
put an end to the alliance. By the end of the eleventh 
century Genoa had become a powerful republic. 

The Crusades, which brought so much loss and 
disaster to many countries in Europe, were a source of 
great wealth to Genoa and Venice. These republics lent 
their fleets to convey the Crusaders to Palestine, re¬ 
ceiving in recompense for their services large sums of 
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money, and also important trading privileges in the 
East. 

The leaders of the fourth Crusade, while on their way 
to the East, were persuaded to attack Constantinople, 
which was captured in 1204. The Venetians under their 
Doge, Enrico Dandola, who was then nearly ninety years 
of age, had joined the Crusaders, and had taken an 
important part in the overthrow of the Eastern Empire. 
A Latin kingdom, which lasted for more than fifty years, 
was then set up in the East. ■ During that time a large 
part of the city of Constantinople and the surrounding 
provinces were made over to ..the Venetians, who, during 
the next two centuries, also extended their dominion 
over the Morea, Crete, Cyprus, the Ionian Islands, and 
the islands of the Greek Archipelago, thus forming the 
greatest maritime empire in the world. On the shores 
of the Black Sea they also held important trading 
stations, and on the Sea of Azov, Tana, a Venetian 
settlement, became an important outlet for the caravan 
trade through Eussia. 

In the year 1204 the eastern Emperor was restored 
to Constantinople, with the assistance of fleets lent by 
Genoa and Pisa. As a reward for their help, the 
Genoese received a grant of Pera and Galatea, suburbs 
of Constantinople, where they established a colony pre¬ 
sided over by their own magistrates. They also founded 
a settlement at Kaffa on the Crimea, which continued to 
be an important trading centre until it was destroyed by 
the Turks in 1476. For the next two centuries Venice 
had to dispute her trading privileges with Genoa, and 
war continued between them until Venice was finally 
victorious over her rival. 

A curious ceremony, called “ The Wedding of the 
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Sea,” took place in A'enice every year on the eve of Ascen¬ 
sion Day. The Doj^e, accompanied by the clergy and 
officers of state, set sail in his famous gilded barge, the 
“ Bucentaur,” which was draped with crimson velvet and 
gold braid, and rowed by 120 workmen from,the arsenal. 
Behind the barge followed a great procession of gaily- 
flagged galleys and gondolas, with music playing on board 
When they had sailed through the lagoons into the 


THE STATE BARGE OF THE DOGE OF VENICE. 


Open sea, the chief Bishop said a short Latin prayer, 
and then blessed a ring, which he presented to the Doge. 
Raising the ring in his hand, the Doge dropped it into 
the sea with the words: “ We wed thee, 0 Sea, in token 
of true and lasting dominion.” After this ceremony the 
Doge returned to Venice with great pomp, a general 
holiday was observed, and in the evening a great banquet 
was held in the ducal palace. 
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During the Middle Ages Genoese and Venetian traders 
visited India by three different routes. One of these led 
by Constantinople and the Black Sea through Caucasia 
to the shores of the Caspian Sea, "which was crossed. 
The merchants then proceeded by the usual caravan 
route through Persia and Afghanistan to India. 

Another route, used chiefly by Venetian traders, 
started from the port of Alexandria in Egypt. Thence 
they might journey overland to the Red Sea, and then sail 
through the Gulf of Aden and the Arabian Sea to the 
shores of India. But a more common route from 
Alexandria led by a canal 200 miles long to Cairo, 
and thence by boat up the Nile to Berber. From 
Berber a caravan route led across the desert to Suakim 
on the Red Sea, where the merchants embarked for the 
shores of India. 

In the fifteenth century a barbaric tribe called the 

Turks, from Asia Minor, invaded Eastern Europe. Had 

the Genoese and Venetians united thei^ fleets at this 

period, it is probable that they would ha^e succeeded in 

driving out the invaders. Unfortunately? this was pre- 

» 

vented by their jealousy of each other, arid 'm 1453 the 
Turks captured Constantinople. ’ 

As the Turks looked with disfavour on alfAommercial 
enterprise, they immediately closed the route to India 
by Constantinople and the Black Sea. Half a century 
later the routes through Alexandria were also blockaded 
by the Turkish conquest of Egypt. 

Turkish pirates now swept the Mediterranean, and 
bands of soldiers guarded all the routes to the East, 
plundering every caravan that attempted to proceed 
thither. The result of this was the decay of the great 
Venetian Empire, which had really owed its supremacy 
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to its eastorn trade. The trade of Genoa also declined 

for the same cause. The Turks took from Venice Crete 

and Cyprus, and drove the Genoese and Venetian traders 

from their settlements on the Black Sea. 

Soon new routes to India were to be discovered by the 

seamen of other nations, and the commercial prosperity 

of Genoa and Venice became but a memory. Genoa 

became subject to Milan, and, later, to France. In 1797 

the French put an end to the Venetian Republic, and in 

1866 both Genoa and Venice became part of the new 

kingdom of Italy. 

^ * * 
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CHAPTER V 

4 

THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 

The story of how a number of German cities and towns 
bound themselves into a league for the defence of com^ 
merce, and gradually extended their power over the whole 
trade of Northern Europe, is one of the most remark¬ 
able in the history of the Middle Ages. 

In those early days the ab;Bence of law and order 
exposed traders of all kinds to much risk and danger. 
Piracy and the wrecking of vessels were then considered 
lawful occupations, and were often engaged in by the 
younger sons of noblemen. Merchandise cast on the 
shore from wrecked vessels became the property of the 
coast dwellers, who not unfrequently contrived to cause 
the wrecks, in order to obtain such booty. Pirate ships 
lay constantly in wait for luckless merchantmen, on 
which they swooped down, and, after a fierce fight, 
captured the vessels with their cargoes. Those of the 
crew who survived the combat were usually hung from 
the mainsail, and the vessels, after being plundered, 
were sunk by the pirates. The roads, too, were infested 
with brigands, and even powerful barons did not scruple 
to cause traders to be seized, conveyed to their strong 
castles, and deprived of wares and money. 

It was this state of things that led certain cities of 
Northern Europe to form what is known as the Hansa 
League, for the purpose of protecting their trade. The 
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word “Hansa” in early German meant a society or 
band of men. The first association of this kind is 
believed to have been formed by some German merchants 
in Gothland, in the Baltic. Gothland was then an 
island of considerable wealth and importance, for in 
times when mariners did not care to venture far from 
land it made a favourite halting-place on the way 
to Finland, Livonia, or Sweden. Wisby, the chief 
port in the island, was a centre for the herring-fishery 
of the Baltic. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century the German 
cities of Liibeck, on the Trave, and Hamburg, on the 
Elbe, formed an alliance to protect their trade in the 
Baltic and North Seas. Many other towns, including 
Wisby, in Gothland, eagerly joined them, and by 1300 
about seventy cities had united in the League. 

By the end of the fourteenth century the Hansa 
League included every city of importance in the countries 
extending from the province of Livonia, in Bussia, to 
the shores of the Zuyder Zee, in Holland, and from 
Beval, on the Gulf of Finland, in the north, to Gottingen, 
in Hanover, in the south. The cities of the League 
were distributed in four circles or divisions. Liibeck 
was at the head of the first, having under it Hamburg, 
Bremen, Wismar, Eostock, Stralsund, and many others. 
Cologne was at the head of the second, with twenty- 
nine towns under it; Brunswick was at the head of the 
third, with thirteen towns; and Danzig, four miles 
from the mouth of the Vistula, was at the head of the 
fourth, with eight towns under it. By degrees Liibeck 
came to be the head of the whole League, and there the 
annual meetings of representatives from the different 
towns were most frequently held. At these meetings 




COLOGNE IN 1531. 

From a contemporary wood-engraving. 
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certain laws were laid down for the regulation of trade. 

Cities which refused to obey these laws were “ unhansed ” 

—that is, they were excluded from the League, and no 
longer enjoyed its protection. 

Important trading stations called “factories” were 
also established by the League in foreign countries. 
The chief of these were at London, Bruges, Novgorod, in 
Russia, and Bergen, in Norway. The factory in London 
\sa8 situated in Thames Street, on the left bank, of the 
river, just above London Bridge, and where Cannon 
Street Station now stands. It was known as the “ Steel¬ 
yard,” and is believed to have been so called because on 
this spot once stood the great balance of the City of 
London, on which all exported and imported merchan¬ 
dise had to be officially weighed. 

The Steelyard thus formed in the heart of London 
a colony of German merchants, whose wharves, ware¬ 
houses, and dwelling-houses lined the whole length of 
the street. The place was defended by high walls, for 
the English merchants were jealous of the privileges 
enjoyed by the Hansa, and the Steelyard was not 
infrequently attacked by London mobs. The custody of 
one of the gates of the city (Bishopsgate) was entrusted 
to them, and they had the sole right to trade in certain 
foreign commodities, for which they exchanged English 
wool and tin. In the reign of Edward IV the Hansa 
League actually declared war against England, and 
succeeded in shutting out English vessels from the 
Baltic. The King was glad to come to an understanding 
with the League on terms that were most unfavourable 
to the English. 

The factory at Bruges, in ‘Belgium, was the con¬ 
necting-link between the trade of North and South. 
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By the fourteenth century the city of Bruges, which 
was the chief centre for the import of raw wool from 
England, had become very rich and powerful, its trade 
rivalling even that of Venice. Its annual fair was fre¬ 
quented by merchants from every country in Europe. 
In Bruges could be bought the fruits of the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries, the silks of Florence, the oils of 
France, and the wines of Spain and Italy. 

The factory at Novgorod, on the Volkhof, in Russia, 



BERGEN : THE FISH MARKET 


was the chief centre of the Hanseatic trade for North- 
aastern Europe, and for the countries lying east of 
Poland, which was then a powerful State. !Many articles 
of Russian commerce, such as wax, hides, leather, and 
corn, were collected at Novgorod, and exchanged for 
woollen cloth from Germany, wines from the Rhine 
valley, and linen yarn from Flanders. 

The factory at Bergen, in Norway, was the centre of 
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trade with Iceland, Greenland, the Faroe Islands, and 

Scotland. The trade of the Hansa with Norway was 
chiefly in timber, furs, and fish. 

As the power of the allied cities increased, they came 
to exercise the same dominion over the Baltic as the 
Venetians exercised over the Adriatic Sea. Although 
the Hansa was formed in the interests of peace, it was 
from the first a military body. The cities clubbed 
together to provide troops for the protection of their 
trade, and also trained their own citizens as soldiers. 
Partly in return for loans of money, and partly by force 
of aims, the Hansa towns succeeded in obtaining various 
privileges and exemption from taxes from the sovereigns 
of Northern Europe. They also secured for themselves 
nearly the whole foreign trade of Scandinavia, Denmark, 
Piussia, Poland, and Bussia. But though they thus 
acted from selfish motives, tiieir strong rule was* needful 
to protect commerce in those barbarous times. 

In the early days of the League most of the European 
traffic was conducted along the great land routes, many 
of them old Boman roads. The navigable rivers of 
Northern Europe, especially the Ehine, Weser, Elbe, 
Oder, and Vistula, were also much used for the transport 
Df merchandise. Ships belonging to the League regularly 
visited Britain, Greenland, and different ports in 
Southern Europe and North Africa. But in the time of the 
League’s greatest prosperity the sea-route to India had 
not been discovered, and long voyages were rarely made. 

The Hansa merchants, like those of Venice and Genoa, 
gained much benefit from the Crusades. By hiring 
their ships to convey Crusaders to the Holy Land they 
earned large suras of mone}’, and also established im¬ 
portant trade relations with the East. 

The great Hansa League rendered valuable service, 
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not only to commerce, by putting down piracy and 
robbery, but also to the civilization of Northern Europe. 
Through the energy and enterprise of the Hansa 
merchants, forests and barren wastes gave place to 
cultivated lands. Mines were worked, and thriving 
towns and villages sprang up where before there had 
been only a few mud huts. The wealth secured by the 
Hansa towns enabled them to introduce luxuries which 
had previously been unknown to the inhabitants, and 
also to obtain for Northern Europe the refinements of 
culture and learning. 

From the sixteenth century the power of the Hansa 
League began to decline. Disputes arose, and the towns 
began to quarrel with each other. The League, thus 
weakened, lacked the power to enforce its laws on its 
more distant members. In 1535 Denmark and Sweden 
put an end to the monopoly of the Le'ague in the Baltic, 
and opened that sea to the ships of all nations. The 
Russian port of Archangel, on the ^Vhite Sea, and the 
new Dutch towns of Amstei'dam and Rotterdam, became 
important commercial centres outside the League. In 
1598 Queen Elizabeth expelled the Hansa merchants 
from England. One by one the cities of Germany 
gradually withdrew from the League, for as law and 
order became more firmly established, it was possible 
for single cities to trade on their own account. Until 
the nineteenth century the three cities of Liibeck, 
Hamburg, and Bremen retained many of the privileges 
of the once great Hanseatic League, but by 1888 these 
had also surrendered their rights as free ports. 

Thus the great League, having outlived its usefulness, 
passed away, but not until it had been the means of 
rescuing and protecting the commerce and culture of 
Northern Europe during the darkness of the Middle Ages. 




I.lSbON IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTUKV. 
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CHAPTEK VI 

POKTUGUESE ENTERPRISE 

The Turkish conquests of Constantinople and of Egypt 
had, as we have seen, closed up all the known routes to 
India and the East, and had put an end to the com¬ 
mercial prosperity of the republics of Northern Ital}'. 
For some time, however, many people in Europe had 
believed that India could be reached by sea, although no 
sailor had as yet been bold enough to make the attempt. 

Meantime the Portuguese, another sea-faring people, 
whose country stretches along the Atlantic sea-board of 
the Spanish peninsula, had been steadily rising into 
power. As Portugal was cut oil by Spain from the rest of 
Europe, her merchants could only reach other countries 
in ships; so they built a large fleet with which they 
trafficked to the ports of Northern Europe, North Africa, 
and the Mediterranean shores. Lisbon, the capital of 
Portugal, near the mouth of the River Tagus, was 
favourably situated for trade with North Africa, and the 
wealth thus acquired increased the desire of the mer¬ 
chants to extend their voyage farther south. 

It was a famous Portuguese Prince who first de¬ 
termined to encourage his sailors to seek a sea-route 
to India. This Prince, who is known in history as 
“ Henry the Navigator,” was the fifth son of King John I 
of Portugal, and of Philippa, sister of King Henry IV of 
England. Prince Henry had heard much from the 
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Moors of North Africa about the ^^’onderful countries 

that lie south of the great Sahara Desert, and he 

earnestly desired to spread Christianity in these regions. 

He therefore determined that the expeditions sent to 

discover a sea-route to India should found Portuguese 

trading and missionary settlements on the west coast of 
Africa. 

At Sagres, near Cape St. Vincent, PHnce Henry estab¬ 
lished a school for sailors, where young noblemen and 
others were taught the sciences necessary for navigation. 
He also equipped ships at his own expense, and sent 
them on exploring expeditions along the coast of Africa. 
By these means he succeeded in arousing a zeal for 
exploration and discovery, though the great results of 
his labours were only reached after his death. 

An expedition sent out by Prince Henry discovered 
the Madeira Islands, which lie off the north-west coast 
of Africa, and in 1433 one of his mariners explored the 
coast of Africa as far as Cape Bojador, a name which 
means “stretching out.” It was believed that the rocks 
and currents stretched themselves out to seize any 
vessels that might venture south of this cape. But this 
absurd idea was proved to be false a few years later 
when a Portuguese trader, after sailing as far south as 
Cape Blanco, returned in safety to Portugal. 

One by one the stories of monsters and evil spirits 
said to haunt the unknown seas were shown to be mere 
fables, but it was only very slowly that vessels worked 
their way south. Not until eleven years after Prince 
Henry’s death, which occurred in 1460, did Portuguese 
traders reach the Equator, for they had fancied that the 
waters there were so hot that they would all be destroyed. 

In 1486 a Portuguese navigator of noble birth, named 
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Bartholomew Diaz, was placed in command of two 
vessels by King John II of Portugal, and sent to follow 
up the discoveries previously made on the west coast of 
Africa. Driven southward by a tempest, he passed Table 
Bay, rounded the southern extremity of Africa without 
knowing that he had done so, and reached what is now 
Algoa Bay. At that point his crews insisted on turning 
back, and he was compelled to do so, although much 
against his will. On his return journey he came in sight 
of the great southern cape, which he now discovered he 
had rounded. Diaz gave to the promontory the name of 
“ Cape of Storms,” because he believed the hurricanes in 
that region to be perpetual. After the return of Diaz to 
Portugal, King John II changed the name of the pro¬ 
montory to Cape of Good Hope, so that in future sailors 
might not be afraid to undertake the voyage. 

In 1497 King Manuel of Portugal, the successor of 
John II, caused four small ships to be fitted out, and 
manned by one 160 seamen. These he placed under the 
command of Vasco da Gama, an experienced sailor of 
noble family. The object of this expedition was to 
attempt the voyage to India by sailing round the pre¬ 
viously discovered southern cape of Africa. 

The four ships sailed from Lisbon on July 8, 1497, 
and had a very stormy voyage as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope, which was reached on November 18. After 
doubling the Cape, the voyage northward was full of 
novelty and excitement, for no European seaman had 
as yet sailed in these unknown seas. One day they saw 
many thousands of sea-wolves on a rock near the shore. 
On Christmas Day they touched a place which they 
called Natal, in honour of the day of the Nativity of Christ. 

Farther north they landed in a region where they met 
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some tall, black-skinned natives with broad noses, thick 
lips, and woolly hair. These Zulus, as they are now 
called, carried large bows and spears as weapons, but 
da Gama was able to win their favour by presenting 
their chief with a red jacket, stockings, and a cap. 

Continuing northward, the vessels passed through the 
strait that separates the Island of Madagascar from the 
mainland, and after visiting the native settlement of 
Quilwa and the Island of Mombasa, reached Melinda on 



I'ORT NATAL, ABOUT 1S45. 

From Chapman's “Travels in Afriea.” 

the Zanzibar coast—a large, flourishing city, with fair 
streets and stone houses several stories high. 

In the harbour of Melinda da Gama found anchored 
four Indian ships with Christians from Cranganore, on 
the Malabar coast of India. According to an ancient 
tradition, the Apostle St. Thomas was the first Christian 
missionary to visit India. Though this is doubtful, it 
is certain that Christianity was introduced into that 
country at a very early date. 
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The native King of Melinda showed much friendliness 
towards the Portuguese visitors, and sent aboard a pre¬ 
sent of three sheep, many oranges, and some sugar- 
canes. Da Gama, not to be outdone in courtesy, sent in 
return a hat, two branches of coral, three brass basins, 
some small bells, and two scarves. At Melinda da Gama 
engaged a native pilot to sail with him to India. 

In April, 1499, the four Portuguese vessels set out to 
sail across the great unknown tract of ocean that 
separates Africa from the shores of India. They w'ere 
fortunate in meeting wdth fair weather, and after sailing 
for twenty-three days, arrived at Calicut, on the Malabar 
coast of India. Thus da Gama reached the goal towards 
which so many sailors bad striven for nearly a century, 
and discovered a sea-route to India. (See Map, p. 89.) 

In the year after da Gama’s return to Portugal Pedro 
Alvarez Cabral, another Portuguese nobleman, was sent 
in command of thirteen vessels to India by the newly 
discovered sea - route. Cabral, wishing to avoid the 
dangerous coast of West Africa, sailed too far west, and 
was carried by the South Atlantic current a long way 
out of his course. To his surprise, he saw one April 
morning land on the horizon. Cabral landed on the 
shores of this country, which is now known as Brazil, 
and before continuing his voyage to India sent one of 
his ships back to Portugal with the news of his dis¬ 
covery. The discovery of this part of South America 
took place about seven years after the famous voyage of 
Columbus, of which we shall read in the next chapter. 
Portuguese settlements were afterwards made in Brazil, 
which was found to be a beautiful and fertile region full 
of varied products. 

A large maritime trade was soon built up between 
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Portugal and India, and important Portuguese settle- 
mj^ts were founded at^Calicut, Grea,„and-oiiiJier towns-on 
the Malabar coast. Unfortunately, the Portuguese were 
able to establish their jjoy^ei- in India only at the cost 
of muchSalpodsli^tf^forthe MobrisYi merchants, who were 
jealous of European rivals in commerce, roused the 
suspicions of the native Indian rulers against the new¬ 
comers. This caused the Indians to become the enemies 
of the Portuguese, and much fighting took place. The 
greed and oppression of the Portuguese merchants, who 
did not scruple to act dishonestly in their own interests, 
further embittered the natives against them, and reduced 
their power. 

The Portuguese empire in India lasted only about a 
century. In 1580 the crown of Portugal was united 
with that of Spain, and the Spaniards were too much 
occupied with their newly-discovered possessions in the 
West to give much attention to those in India, which 
gradually fell into the hands of the Dutch. When in 
1640 Portugal again became an independent kingdom, it 
was too poor to regain what it had lost. But by opening 
up a sea-route to India, the Portuguese had prepared 
the way for the establishment of European power in 
the East. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

We have seen that during the Middle Ages Genoese and 
Venetian traders visited India regularly by two different 
routes, but that these routes were closed after 1453 
through the capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 
Turkish pirates now swept the Mediterranean, while 
mounted soldiers guarded all the routes to the East and 
swooped down on every caravan that attempted to proceed 
thither. The efforts of the Portuguese to discover a new 
route to India by sea did not meet with success until 
the year 1497, when, as related in the last chapter, Vasco 
da Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope and reached 
the city of Calicut on the west coast of India. 

Long before this discovery was made, however, some 
people in Europe began to think that it might be possible 
to find a much more direct route to India by sailing 
westward. In the thirteenth century two Venetian 
brothers, Maffeo and Nicolo Polo, with Marco, Nicolo’s 
son, had made a trading journey through India and 
China. Marco Polo afterwards wrote an account of 
his travels, in which he relates many wonderful stories 
concerning the magnificence of the great Emperor Kubla 
Khan, who then ruled in China. Marco had explored the 
shores of Cathay, as China was then called, and found 
that Asia was bounded on its eastern side by the ocean. 
This led people to suspect that the continent of Asia 
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might be reached by sailing westward from Europe, 

as well as by journeying eastward. 

As early as the ninth century, too, some Norwegian 
chiefs, driven from their country by a revolution, had 
founded a settlement in Greenland. One of these, 
while returning from a voyage to Iceland in 986, lost 
his reckonings, and was driven southward on a strange 
coast, which is believed to have been that of Labrador. 
Some Norwegians, hearing of this afterwards, sailed to 
the same place and founded a settlement, called Vinland, 
on account of the quantity of grapes which they declared 
grew there. Some writers maintain that the fruit found 
there was not grapes but wine-berries, also known as 
mountain or rock cranberries. This and other colonies 
on the same coast were afterwards abandoned. The last 
attempt to found a Norse colony in these regions was made 
in the year 1010, but the colonists quarrelled with each 
other, and some of them were murdered by their fellows. 
The survivors returned to Norway, but all knowledge con¬ 
cerning the exact position of Vinland, or of the route 
they had followed, seem to have died with them. There 
is no evidence to show that the Portuguese or Spanish 
seamen of the fifteenth century knew of these discoveries 
by the Norse. 

Among the distinguished seamen who came to 
Portugal during the lifetime of Prince Henry the 
Navigator were two brothers, Christopher and Bartholo¬ 
mew Columbus, sons of a poor cloth-weaver of Genoa. 
Columbus had gone to sea at an early age, and made 
many voyages in the Mediterranean. He also spent 
some time on the Gold Coast of West Africa, and had 
visited England, Iceland, and the Faroe Islands. In the 
intervals between his voyages he spent his time in 
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reading of the strange adventures of sailors in ancient 
times, and in studying old maps and charts. His 
studies convinced him that the world was not a flat 
surface, as most people supposed, but a sphere or ball, 
and that therefore it would certainly be possible to 
reach India by sailing westward, even more directly 
than by journeying eastward. 

This is now common knowledge, and we also know 
that the world is much larger than Columbus supposed, 
for by sailing westward, long before reaching Asia, 
we reach the great continent of America, the existence 
of which was then unknown. 

In the year 1482 Columbus went to King John II 
of Portugal, and begged for the loan of ships with which 
to sail westward on a voyage of discovery. But this 
King refused to help the brave sailor in any way, though 
he afterwards meanly made use of the information given 
him, and sent ships by the route that Columbus had pro¬ 
posed. The expedition, however, proved a failure. 

Indignant at this treatment, Columbus set out for 
Spain in the hope of obtaining help from King Ferdi¬ 
nand and Queen Isabella, who then ruled that country. 
At first Columbus did not fare much better in Spain, for 
the Spaniards were then at war with the Moors, and no 
one had any leisure to give attention to his schemes. 

At length Queen Isabella, who was ever ready to 
give encouragement to scholars, summoned Columbus 
to appear before a council of learned men to explain 
to them his views about the shape of the earth. But 
after hearing all he had to say, they decided that such 
an expedition as he proposed to the West would almost 
certainly end in failure. This was a great blow to 
Columbus, but ho remained in Spain for five years 
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longer, hoping for a more favourable hearing. During 
that time “ the man with a world in his gift ” lived in 
great poverty, and it is said that the children used to 
mock his ragged figure as he passed through the 
streets. Many people believed him to be mad because of 
his strange ideas about the shape of the earth. 

Meantime Columbus had sent his brother Bartholo¬ 
mew to England to ask help from Henry VII. But 
Henry, who was very miserly, refused to give any help, 
and thus England lost the glory of sharing in the great 

discovery. 

Columbus had at length determined to set out for 
France, when some powerful friends at Court persuaded 
Queen Isabella to help him. In the summer of 1492 
the Queen ordered the inhabitants of Palos, a port on 
the southern coast of Spain, to provide Columbus with 
two vessels and sufficient men to set sail on his great 
enterprise. A third vessel was provided by the three 
brothers Pinzon, merchants of Palos, who volunteered 
to accompany the expedition. The Santa Maria, which 
was the largest of the three vessels, was decked, and 
was commanded by Columbus himself. The other two, 
the Pinta and the Nina, were light barks or caravels. It 
was very difficult to get sailors to accompany the ex¬ 
pedition, for they feared the unknown dangers of the 
western seas, and did not believe that land could be 
reached by sailing westward. But by making promises 
of great rewards this difficulty was at length overcome, 
and altogether 120 persons sailed in the three vessels. 

At eight in the morning of August 3, 1492, the three 
small ships set sail from Palos on the most famous and 
daring exploring expedition in all history. After stopping 
for a few days at the Canary Islands, which lie south- 
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west of Spain, the ships sailed westward for nearly 
two months. So terrified were the seamen that they 
would never again reach land that they were constantly 
on the verge of mutiny. Twice they believed land to be 



CARAVELS or THE TIME OF COLUMBUS. 


in sight, but it was only clouds resting on the horizon. 
In passing through the North Atlantic the ships became 
entangled in vast 


(juantities of floating seaweed, or 
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“ sargassum,” which now gives to that part of the 
ocean the name of Sargassa Sea. The sailors feared 
that the sea was becoming shallower, and that they 
were in danger of running aground. 

After escaping from the seaweed the men broke into 
open clamour, and demanded that the vessels should 
be turned homewards. The brave Admiral at first 
tried to soothe them with gentle words and promises 
of great rewards, ,but finding that this did not allay 
their fears, he sternly bid them be silent, while the 
vessels continued their course. 

By October 7 signs of the near approach of land 
became evident. Logs, carved sticks, and pieces of 
sugar-cane began to float past, and many land birds 
were seen to hover round the ships. 

About ten o’clock on the evening of October 11 
Columbus believed that he saw a light glimmering 
in the darkness, and declared that it was not only on 
land, but that it proved the land to be inhabited. Surely 
enough, at two o’clock in the morning of Friday, Octo¬ 
ber 12, a sailor named Rodrigo de Traino, on the look-out 
of the Pinia, saw clearly in the bright moonlight the 
long looked for shore, and gave the cry of “ Land !” The 
greatest excitement prevailed, the only cool man on 
board being the Admiral himself, who now saw the 
reward of his long years of patience and trial. 

Early in the morning Columbus, richly clad in scarlet 
clothes, and carrying the royal banner of Spain, was 
rowed ashore along with the brothers Pinzon and a 
number of the sailors. When they had all given thanks 
to God, kneeling on the shore, Columbus named the 
coast on which they had landed San Salvador (St. Saviour), 
and solemnly took possession of it for their Catholic 
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Majesties of Spain. The land was one of the group now 
known as the Bahamas, most probably the one since 
called Watling Island, from an English pirate who after¬ 
wards lived there. 

After remaining in the island for two days, Columbus 
continued his voyage, and discovered the larger islands 
of Cuba and Hispaniola, now called Haiti or San Domingo. 
As he believed that these islands were off the coast of 
India, he gave them the name of West Indian Islands, a 
name which they still retain, although we now, of course, 
know that they lie off the coast of Central America. 

The natives of these islands were harmless savages, 
with large and powerful bodies, dark skins, broad fore¬ 
heads, and coarse black hair. They wore no clothing, 
but painted their bodies in bright colours. For weapons 
they had wooden spears tipped with fish-bone. Their 
canoes, which were cut from the trunks of red cedars, 
were sometimes long enough to hold from thirty to 
forty men. 

The natives were, at first, very much afraid of the 
Spaniards, but Columbus won their goodwill by giving 
them beads and pieces of coloured cloth. He also 
promised to help them against their enemies, the Caribs, 
inhabitants of the Caribbee islands, who were pirates and 
cannibals. The Spaniards found the islands to be very 
fertile, with large bays, beautiful trees, and rare fruits. 
Birds of brilliant plumage, such as they had never 
before seen, sang in the trees, and excited their wonder 
and admiration. 

At Christmas the Santa Maria ran aground off 
Haiti and went to pieces. As the commander of the 
Pinta had temporarily deserted Columbus, with the 
intention of returning to Spain with the news of these 
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wonderful discoveries, the Kina was too small to convey 
the two crews home. Forty-four men volunteered to 
remain behind, and with the timbers from the Santa 
Maria they built in Haiti a fort, which they called 
La Navidad—the Spanish for the Nativity. Columbus 
I'eturned to this place on his second voyage, but found 
that the fort had been destroyed and the Spaniards 

killed by the natives. 

In January, 1493, Columbus sailed for Spain, and 
on the way met the Pinta, whose commander had 
repented of his desertion. The two vessels reached the 
mouth of the Tagus, in Portugal, on February 25, 1493. 
Soon after landing Columbus set out for the Spanish 
Court, which was at Barcelona, in north-eastern Spain. 
Vast crowds assembled to welcome him at all places 
through which he passed, and to gaze at the strange 
sight of six natives from the West Indies, arrayed in 
paint and feathers, brought by him as a gift to Queen 
Isabella. 

At Barcelona Columbus was received with the highest 
honours by King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. A 
large pension was granted to him, and he was made 
Viceroy and Governor of all the islands discovered 
in the West Indies. 

Columbus afterwards made three other voyages to the 
New World. Among the islands which he discovered 
vpere the Leewards, in the Caribbean Sea, and Jamaica. 
He also landed on the mainland of South America, and 
explored part of that coast and the isthmus of Panama, 
but believed that these were only portions of larger 
islands. 

Although the greatest enthusiasm was aroused by 
these discoveries, their real importance was not known 
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until after the death of Columbus. He himself con- 
tmued to believe that Cuba was the end of the Asiatic 
continent, and the adjacent islands in the Indian Seas. 
The later life of Columbus was sad, for he had many 
enemies who were jealous of him, and after the death of 
Queen Isabella he lost favour at Court. 

The famous explorer died in Spain on May 20, 1506 ' 
at about the age of seventy. ' * 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE FIRST VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD* 

Columbus died without knowing the importance of the 
discovery he had made, believing to the end that Cuba 
was off the coast of Asia. Between the years 1497 and 
1605 Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine merchant, who 
lived in Seville, made four voyages to the New World, 
and explored a great part of South America, under 
the belief that it was an island. Though he was not in 
command of these expeditions, which seem to have had 
no important results, it was afterwards suggested that 
the newly-discovered land should be named America in 
his honour. This suggestion was adopted, although it 
has long seemed to be unfair to the memory of 
Columbus, to whom the world really owes the great 
discovery. During the next few years other explorers 
visited the shores of North and South America, and 
Spanish settlements were made in the West India Islands. 

John Cabot, an Italian navigator who had settled in 
Bristol, received permission from King Henry VII of 
England to sail to the New World and take possession of 
any lands he might discover. Accompanied by his three 
sons, Cabot set sail from Bristol with two ships in IVIay, 
1497. After a stormy passage he reached the parts now 
known as Cape Breton Island and Nova Scotia, which 
he explored. In a second voyage either Cabot or his 
son is believed to have discovered the island, which has 

* See the map at the front of the book. 
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since been called Newfoundland. Cabot also explored 

the coast of North America as far as Florida, seeking 

signs of eastern civilization. But he naturally sought 

in vain, and was forced to return to England, where he 
soon afterwards died. 

By the route round the Cape, the Portuguese had 
meanwhile reached the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, in 
the Pacific. There was the very garden of spices, the 
commerce in which was then so eagerly coveted. The 
Spaniards hoped to reach these islands by sailing West, 
and for some years this was the chief aim of the explor¬ 
ing expeditions which they sent out. 

At length, in the year 1513, a Spanish sailor named 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, while on an exploring expedition, 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama, and saw the great 
ocean beyond. After this, the hope that a passage 
through to the Spice Islands would be found near exist¬ 
ing Spanish settlements had to be given up. 

The discovery that the western land was really part 
of a great unknown continent was due to the famous 
Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese navigator of noble 
family. In 1517 Magellan had a disagreement with 
the King of Portugal, in whose service he had been, and 
set out for Spain. There he presented himself before 
the young King Charles Y, and offered to find a route 
westward to the Moluccas, which he believed lay within 
the Spanish boundary. Pope Alexander VI had issued 
a Bull, in which he declared that an imaginary line, 
drawn from pole to pole a hundred leagues west of 
the Azores, should be the boundary between the claims 
of Spain and Portugal. But owing to the difficulty of 
measuring longitudes at that time, this did not put an 
end to the disputes between them. 
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Charles V accepted Magellan’s offer, and placed him 
in command of five vessels, with which he set sail on 
his famous, but unhappy, voyage in August, 1519. . In 
December he reached the shores of South America, and 
explored the coast for some months, hoping to find an 
opening to the Moluccas. Having failed to find this, he 
decided to winter in the port of San Julian, on the south¬ 
eastern coast* As there was plenty of fish and fowl to 
be had there, Magellan shortened the sailors’ supply of 
other provisions. This, added to the cold and barrenness 
of the coast, caused much discontent, and the crews 
desired to return home. Magellan, however, declared 
that he was determined to go forward until he had pex*- 
formed what he had undertaken to do. The captains of 
two of the vessels then mutinied, and refused to serve 
any longer under him. Magellan caused their two 
vessels to be seized by some of the men who still 
remained faithful to him, and one of the rebellious 
captains was immediately stabbed to death. The other 
was taken prisoner, but was afterwards put ashore and 
left on the unknown land, along with a priest who had 
shared in the mutiny. 

A few months later one of the ships was wrecked 
while on an exploring expedition round the coast. The 
crew escaped, and succeeded in rejoining the other 
vessels in an open boat. 

The ships had been in the harbour of San Julian for 
some months before any natives w'ere seen. At last one 
day a tall black man appeared on the shore, singing, 
and dancing, and sprinkling dust on his head. As this 
was supposed to show friendliness, one of the Spanish 
sailors was sent on shore to imitate his movements. 
The sailor succeeded so well that the native was per- 
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Buaded to accompany him on board, and was much 
surprised with all he found there, especially with a 
looking-glass in which he saw the reflection of himself. 
He pointed upwards, showing that he supposed the 
Spaniards had come down from heaven. 

Soon other natives came, all very tall and stout, 
dressed in coats made of skins, and carrying bows and 
arrows. They wore shoes made of the skins of animals, 
which gave their feet the appearance of paws. Hence 
the Spaniards called them Patagones, from “pata,” a 
Spanish word for paw, and their country is still known 

as Patagonia. 

The Spaniards treacherously captured two of these 
natives, with the intention of taking them to Europe, 
but they both died on the voyage. This capture led to 
a fight with the other natives, in which one of the 
Spaniards was killed. 

Magellan continued his exploration of the coast, seek¬ 
ing for an opening, until October 21, 1520, when he 
reached a cape, from which the land turned directly 
west. The fleet then entered the strait, over 300 miles 
long, which now bears Magellan s name, and along 
which they sailed for thirty-seven days, before emerging 
into the open sea. Magellan called the island on the 
other side of the strait Tierra del Fuego (The Land of 
Fire), from the many fires seen on the shore. 

One of his vessels had meantime deserted him, and 
sailed back to Spain, where the crew spread the false 
report that the other ships had all been wrecked. 
In November, 1520, the fleet sailed out into the unknown 
waters, across which they had a smooth passage, whence 

the name Pacific was given to that ocean. 

For nearly three months more they sailed without 
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coming to any inhabited land. Their provisions were 
almost exhausted, and they were forced to eat sawdust 
and the leather from the rigging of the ships. To save 
their fresh water they boiled the rice in brine, but this 
caused scurvy to break out among the men, of whom 
nineteen died. 

At last, on March 6, 1521, they reached some beautiful 
islands, the natives of which came out to meet them 
in canoes, bringing coco-nuts, yams, and rice. They 
were a sturdy race, with olive skins and long black hair. 
Unfortunately, they were given to thieving, and stole all 
they could lay hands on from the Spaniards. Magellan 
was therefore obliged to leave these islands, after carry¬ 
ing off all the provisions he could find. He named the 
isjands the Ladrones, from a Spanish word meaning 
thieves. The vessels were again steered westward, until 
they reached the group of islands now known as the 
Philippines. On reaching this group it was found that 
a Malay slave, named Enrique, whom Magellan had 
brought with him, and who was a native of Sumatra, 
could make himself understood by the natives. He 
accordingly acted as interpreter during their stay in 
these regions. Friendly relations were entered into 
with the ruler of Zebu, one of the Philippine group, 
and Magellan caused Christianity to be preached in that 
island. He also engaged to join his forces with those 
of the ruler of Zebu against the rebellious chief of a 
neighbouring island. Though the Spaniards had been 
confident of victory, they suffered a severe defeat, and 
Magellan was killed during the engagement. Thus the 
bold explorer did not himself carry the news of his great 
discovery to Spain. 

After this disaster one of the Spanish vessels was 
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burnt, and the remaining two sailed to the Moluccas 
under the charge of one of the officers. There they 
laid in a cargo of spices and a store of provisions, and 
sailed for Spain by the Cape of Good Hope. 

In September, 1522, the two vessels reached Spain, 
with only eighteen survivors of the fleet which had 
sailed three years previously. They had completed the 

first voyage round the world. 

Thus at last the existence of a great unknown 
continent, divided by a vast stretch of ocean from Asia, 
w’as revealed to Europe. The Philippine Islands were 
afterwards claimed by Spain, and added greatly to her 
w'ealth; but her claim to the kloluccas was bought off 

by Portugal 



CHAPTEE IX 

THE SPANISH TREASURE-SHIPS 

By means of the wealth drawn from her American 
colonies Spain became, before the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century, the wealthiest and most powerful nation 
in Europe. Spanish colonies had been planted in the 
■West India Islands, in the great territory of Mexico, in 
Central America, and in Peru. The Aztecs of Mexico 
and the Incas, or “ People of the Sun,” who formerly 
ruled Peru, had attained a state of semi-civilization, and 
their rulers had accumulated great stores of gold and 
silver in their palaces. After the conquest of Mexico 
and Peru, all this wealth fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards. On the coasts of Mexico were found many 
convenient harbours, and there the Spanish ports of 
Cartagena, Porto Bello, and Vera Cruz were established. 
In Peru the new capital, Lima, was built, instead of 
Cusco, which had been the ancient seat of the Incas. 

As the Spaniards desired to keep all the wealth of 
their new possessions to themselves, they refused to 
allow the merchants of other nations to trade with their 
American colonies. This soon led to smuggling, which 
was encouraged by the colonists, because they were thus 
able to obtain commodities more cheaply. 

The awakening of England’s maritime activity was 
chiefly due to hatred for Spain. The Spanish King, 

Philip II, was as determined to guard his new possessions 

HI 
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from heresy as from commercial competition. Many 
good English ships sailing from Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
or Bideford, were captured by the Spaniards, and never 
came home again. At Seville English sailors were tried, 
tortured, and burnt, not as pirates, but as heretics, the 
possession of an English Prayer-Book being sometimes 
enough to condemn them. This roused great fury in 
England against the “ dogs of Spain,” and many young 
English noblemen did not scruple to turn pirates and 
buccaneers in order to take vengeance on the Spaniards. 

In spite of the terrible threats of the King of Spain, 
English sea-rovers, with their small, light vessels, which 
could fire four shots to the Spaniards’ one, lay in wait 
for the Spanish galleons, many of which they boldly 
attacked and plundered of their rich cargoes. In 1567 
Sir John Hawkins sailed to America with 300 negroes, 
whom he had captured on the coast of Guinea in 
West Africa. In spite of the vigilance of the Spanish 
officers, Hawkins exchanged these negroes with the 
colonists for a quantity of gold and pearls. 

Among the English sea-rovers was one whose fame 
soon eclipsed all others. This was Sir Francis Drake, 
the son of a poor Protestant preacher of Devonshire. 
Though Queen Elizabeth pretended to be offended by 
some of his exploits, she secretly shared his profits, and 
equipped ships for his use at her own expense. 

In 1572 Drake sailed for Central America with two 
small ships, and landed near the Spanish town of 
Nombre-de-Dios in Mexico. There the Spaniards stored 
their silver and spices till they could convey them to 
Spain. Drake called this place the “Treasury of the 
World.*' The Englishmen forced an entrance into the 
treasury, and saw a great pile of silver bars many feet 
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high. But before they could seize the plunder, they 
were attacked by the Sp niards, and forced to retreat, 
Drake being wounded in the fight. A few days later 


Drake attacked and 
and seized the cargo 
rif silver of a Spanish 
galleon which lay in 
the harbour. 

He then inarched for 
four days across the 
Isthmus of Panama 
until he reached a 
height. There he 
climbed a tree, and 
saw for the first time 
the great Pacific 
Ocean, on which no 
English ship had yet 



sailed. As Drake 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKB. 


looked on it, he pra 3 ’ed that he might one day sail on its 
waters. It was not until nearl^^ five 3 ’ears later that his 
wish was fulfilled. 


In 1577 Drake sailed for America with five tiny 

vessels, the largest of which, his own ship, the Pelican, 

was only about the size of a channel schooner. With 

these he sailed southward along the coast of South 

America. A mutiny broke out on board his ships, and 

he was forced to bring to trial and hang one of the 

captains, who had been his intimate friend. Drake then 

changed the name of his ship, the Pelican, and called it 
the Golden Hind. 


The fleet sailed through the Straits of Magellan and 
enteied the Pacific, where they encountered such terrible 




his vessel in a harboiu* near the site of the now famous 
city of San Francisco, he sailed boldly across the Pacific. 

For sixty-eight days the Golden Hind sailed without 
sighting land, and the sailors believed that they would 
never again see the solid earth. At last they reached 
the group Itnown as the Caroline Islands, which lie east 
of the Philippines. Thence Drake sailed to the small 
island of Ternate, which is one of the Moluccas, or Spice 
Islands. There he remained three weeks, and thence 
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storms that all his vessels except the Golden Hind were 
either wrecked or driven back. In this little vessel 
Drake continued his voyage along the west coast of 
America, plundering all the Spanish ships he met. He 
sailed as far north as the island now called Vancouver, 
seeking to discover a passage back to the Atlantic. At 
length he gave up this attempt, and after revictualling 


THK “GOLDEN BIND,’* 
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sailed to Java, where he caused the Golden Hind to be 
repaired, and laid in provisions for the homeward voyage. 
Drake then sailed home by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The little Golden Hind was thus the first English ship 
to sail round the world. 

In a later voyage Drake plundered the Spanish settle¬ 
ments of Hispaniola and Cartagena. The Spaniards were 
in great fear of him, and called him “ The Dragon.” King 
Philip II of Spain demanded that Elizabeth should deliver 
the bold pirate into his hands, but she refused to do so. 

The second Englishman to sail round the globe was 
the notorious freebooter Sir Thomas Cavendish. Having 
squandered his fortune, Cavendish determined to repair 
it by plundering Spanish treasure-ships. In July 1586, 
he sailed from Plymouth for the shores of America with 
three vessels. Cavendish sailed through the Straits of 
Magellan, and proceeded northwai'd along the coast of 
South America and Mexico to the North American 
shores. On the way he burned or sank no less than 
nineteen Spanish vessels. Among them was the Santa 
Anna, belonging to the King of Spain, and having'^on 
board a very valuable cargo. This vessel Cavendish 
captured off the coast of California. 

It is said that when Cavendish reached Plymouth 
with his plunder, after sailing round the globe, “his 
seamen were clothed in silk, his sails were made of 
damask, and his topmast was covered with cloth of gold.” 

In 1592 the famous Sir Walter Raleigh sailed on an 
exploring expedition to Guiana, a region of South 
America between the Rivers Amazon and Orinoco. The 
Orinoco was explored for several hundred miles, and 
Raleigh brought back a glowing account of the region 
which he called El Dorado, or the Golden Land. 
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Raleigh hoped to return there in the following year, 
but it was not until the reign of James I that he was 
permitted to do so. Having been accused of plotting 
against the King, Raleigh was imprisoned in the Tower 
for twelve years, and was only released on offering to 
dis^ev a gold mine of whi^h he had heard in Guiana. 
1)671 LiJn olvo The expedition 

reached the Orinoco, 
and Raleigh’s followers 
attacked the new 
Spanish settlement of 
St. Thomas, though 
James I had received 
a promise from their 
leader that they would 
not go near Spanish 
territory. They failed 
to find the gold mine, 
and Raleigh’s eldest 
son was killed in a fight 
with the Spaniards. 
The broken - hearted 
father returned to Eng¬ 
land empty - handed, 
and King James, who was then anxious to keep on 
friendly terms with Spain, caused him to be executed. 

Long before Raleigh’s death, however, the power of 
Sjiain had been broken, and England had become 
mistress of the seas by the defeat of the great Spanish 
Armada. Less than a hundred years after his death 
liis dream of founding a great British Empire in the 
New World of America had been realiiied. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


CHAPTER X 

THE COLONIAL SLAVE-TRADE 

The exploring expeditions fitted out by Prince Henry of 
Portugal had led to the founding of Portuguese settle¬ 
ments on the west coast of Africa. The story of 
how these West African settlements were brought into 
connection with the great New World, discovered by 
Columbus on the other side of the Atlantic, is one of 
the strangest in history. 

The first result of all these wonderful discoveries 
was the opening up of new sources of wealth, and an 
enormous increase of European trade. In the island of 
Hispaniola, or Haiti, discovered b}-^ Columbus in 1493, 
the Spaniards planted the first European colony in 
the New World. There valuable gold and silver mines 
were discovered. The larger Island of Cuba, colonized 
by Spain in 1501, was found to be specially adapted 
for the cultivation of sugar. 

Jamaica, which had also been colonized by the 
Spaniards, was afterwards taken by the British. There, 
as well as in Barbados, another British colony, the cul¬ 
tivation of sugar was introduced, and found to be very 
profitable. Cotton, arrowroot, coffee, and ginger Mere 
also among the products of the West Indies. 

Sugar-plants were brought to the West Indies from 
Brazil, the great region in South America, which had 
been partly colonized by the Portuguese. Gold and, 
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later, diamond mines were discovered there, and valuable 

woods from the great tropical forests were exported to 
Europe. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, of whom we read in the last 
chapter, was the first to attempt the establishment of 
English colonies in the New World. In 1563 he de¬ 
spatched four ships to America, under the command of 
his half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert. They reached 
the coast of Newfoundland, and having taken possession 
of the country in the name of Queen Elizabeth, planted 
the first English colony near the harbour now called 
St. John’s. But the colonists, who were chiefly broken- 
down gentlemen and seamen, soon got beyond Gilbert’s 
control, and he decided to return to England. On the 
way home his vessel was wrecked, and he went down 
w'ith all on board. 

In the following year Raleigh sailed with two vessels 
to the coast of North America, and planted a colony, 
to which Queen Elizabeth gave the name of Virginia, 
in honour of herself. But neither did this colony 
prosper, and it was abandoned in the following year. 
The colonists brought back with them a number of 
tobacco and potato plants, which w'ere thus first intro¬ 
duced into England. It was not until 1607 that a per¬ 
manent British settlement w’as established in Virginia. 

During the seventeenth century other British colonies 
were gradually planted along the eastern coast of North 
America. The most northerly were known collectively as 
New England. Tlie first of these, Massachusetts, was 
founded by the Puritan emigrants who left England 
because they would not conform to the w'orship of the 
Church of England, and sailed for America in the Maij- 
Jlower in 1620. They are known as the Pilgrim Fathers, 
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Massachusetts became the most powerful of all the New 
England colonies. Another colony, Maryland, was founded 
by Catholics in 1629. New York, New Jersey, and Dela¬ 
ware, which had been colonized by the Dutch, were taken 
by the English in 1664. Pennsylvania was originally a 
Quaker settlement, founded by William Penn. The 
above-named colonies, together with Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, North and South Carolina, New Hampshire, and 
Georgia, were the thirteen which revolted from England 
and declared their independence in 1776, under the 
name of the United States of America. 

The European settlers in the West Indies at first 
employed the natives of these islands to work in the 
mines and sugar plantations; but as these natives were 
weakly, and unaccustomed to hard work, many of them 
soon died from exhaustion, or from the cruel treatment of 
their masters. 

About the year 1511 a kind-hearted Spanish priest 
named Las Casas went to live in Cuba, and was filled with 
compassion on seeing the sufferings of the poor natives. 
In order to save them from being entirely destroyed, 
he suggested that the Spanish Government should send 
to Africa for negro labourers, who are better fitted for 
hard work than are the natives of the West Indies. 
His advice M-as followed, and from this time begins the 
sad history of the colonial slave trade. 

From the earliest times slavery had been considered 
lawful, not only amongst barbarous races, but also among 
such civilized peoples as the Phoenicians, Greeks, and 
Romans. Prisoners of war were commonly reduced to 
the condition of slaves, and debtors were often forced 
to sell themselves and their children into slavery in 
order to pay the money they owed. While the spread of 
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Christianity tended to abolish slavery over the greater 
part of Europe, among the natives of Central Africa all 
labour continued to be slave labour, even until recent 
times. The stronger African races made slaves of the 
weaker, and especially of the negroes whose home was 
in the Sudan, that vast region which lies south of the 
Sahara Desert, and stretches across Africa from the 
Atlantic to the Red Sea. 

Though Europeans did not therefore introduce slavery 
into Africa, they were answerable for many evils pre¬ 
viously unknown in connection with the slave-traffic, 
and no good British subject can ever read this page of 
history without feelings of shame. 

At first negro slaves were obtained almost entirely 
through the Portuguese settlers in Africa, who brought 
them from the native slave-traders. When it became 
known that a demand for negro slaves had arisen in 
America, slave-markets were established in different 
places, and native African chiefs often made war 
on each other for the purpose of capturing prisoners, 
whom they sold to the traders. Regular slave-hunters 
also made raids in the interior of Africa to kidnap the 
poor negroes, and the Central Sudan soon became a 
great hunting-ground for slaves. Sometimes these 
hunters set fire to a village by night, and captured 
the inhabitants as they Avere trying to escape. 

Many thousands of negroes captured in the interior 
of Africa were marched across the Sahara to Murzuk, in 
Fezzan, from which place they were sent in gangs to the 
markets on the northern and western coasts. 

On the long journey to the coast the unhappy captives 
—both men and women—Avere chained together to pre¬ 
vent their escape, and Avere driven like cattle over the 
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burifing 'sands, receiving barely enough food and water 
to keep them alive on the way. 

Tiny children, torn from their homes, would follow the 
gang with bleeding feet, their bodies wasted to skeletons. 
So many poor slaves perished by the way that, in order 
to find the road by which the caravans had passed, one 
had only to follow the bones to the right and left of the 
track. 

On reaching the coasts the negroes were crowded on 
board ships, in which the space provided for them was so 
small that they were often unable to move during the 
whole voyage. Sometimes they were stowed sitting up 
' in rows, one crowded into the lap of another. During 
a storm at sea their wretched condition passed all de¬ 
scription. It is reckoned that about fifteen out of 
every hundred negroes usually died before reaching 
America. 

On their arrival the slaves were immediately bought by 
the owners of mines and sugar plantations, and were 
placed under an overseer, wdiose business it was to make 
them work as hard as possible. Although many owners 
treated their slaves kindly, others used them no better 
than cattle, causing them to be flogged unmercifully 
if they failed to do the amount of w’ork required of 
them. 

The first Englishman to engage in the slave-traffic was 
the famous freebooter Sir John Hawkins. In 1507 
Hawkins carried off 300 negroes from Sierra Leone, on 
the west coast of Africa, and sold them to the Spaniards 
in Hispaniola. Queen Elizabeth is said to have been at 
first very angry on hearing of this exploit, but two 
years later she lent Hawkins one of her own ships to 
engage in the negro slave-trade. 
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For the next hundred years, however, the English 
merchants continued to hold aloof from the infamous 
traffic, leaving it in the hands of other European 
nations. Meantime the British colonies in the West 
Indies, and Virginia on the mainland of North America, 
suffered from want of labourers. At length, in 1619, 
a Dutch ship from the coast of Guinea visited James¬ 
town in Virginia, and sold part of her cargo of negroes 
to the tobacco-planters in that colony. Some years 
later English companies began to be formed for the 
special purpose of trading in negro slaves, and during 
the next century the number of slaves brought to 
the British settlements in America continually in¬ 
creased. It is said that of 100,000 slaves imported to 
America in one year, 60,000 were carried in British 
ships. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century many 
noble-minded men began to write against the evils of 
the slave-trade, but it was not until more than fifty 
years later that the subject was taken up by Parliament. 
The famous William Wilberforce, a member of Parlia¬ 
ment, devoted nearly his whole life to bring about the 
abolition of slavery. He was supported by the Quakers 
and by many who had come to look on the colonial slave- 
trade as a disgrace to Europe. 

After much opposition, a Bill was passed in Parliament 
in 1811 making the slave-trade unlawful within the British 
dominions. Twenty-two years later another Bill was 
passed, setting free all slaves within the British Empire. 
News of the passing of this Bill was brought to Wilber¬ 
force three days before his death, which occurred in 1883. 
A sum of £20,000,000 was voted by Parliament to com¬ 
pensate the slave-holders. By degrees other European 
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countries followed the example of England in abolishing 
the slave-traffic. 

In Mohammedan countries, as well as in some parts 
of Central Africa, slavery still exists, but is gradually 
being abolished wherever European influence can be 
brought to bear. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE HUDSON BAY TRADING COMPANY 




About 300 years ago an English navigator named 
Henry Hudson made four voyages to the Arctic Ocean, 
visiting the shores of Nova Zembla, Greenland, 
and Spitzbergen. The object of these voyages was to 
discover a north-east or a north-west passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, Though he failed to find this, 
he made many valuable discoveries with regard to these 
regions. During his fourth voyage, in 1610, Hudson 
explored the shores of the strait and bay which now 
bear his name. Being overtaken by winter, his vessel 
was frozen in the ice. Provisions became scarce, and 
the crew mutinied. After their escape from the ice, 
the mutineers bound Henry Hudson with seven others, 
and, putting them in a small boat, sent them adrift. 
There can be little doubt that they perished among the 
icebergs of that desolate region, for they were never seen 

again. . 

During the next fifty years explorers occasionally 

visited the ice-bound shores of Hudson Bay, but no 
settlements were made there. Accounts were, however, 
brought back of the excellent hunting-grounds for fur¬ 
bearing animals afforded by the great forests which clothed 
these regions. There roamed the black and grizzly 
bear the beaver, the ermine, the red, the silver, and the 

white fox, the lynx, the marten, the mink, the badger. 

bO 
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the otter, the seal, the skunk, and tlie wolf. Attracted 
by the wealth to be obtained from trading in the skins 
of these animals, thd fur-traders became the first settlers 
on the shores of Hudson Bay territory. 

In the year 1670 King Charles II granted to his 
cousin Pi'ince Rupert and a company of gentlemen 
the rule of all the lands around Hudson Bay, together 
with the sole right to trade in these regions. This 
Company had for its title the ‘‘ Honourable Company of 
Merchant Adventurers trading in Hudson Bay.” Its 
traders soon established settlements at the mouths of 
the great rivers flowing into the Bay, the chief being 
Fort Albany, Fort Severn, Fort York, and Fort Churchill, 
which still exist. There they began to trade in furs 
with the Red Indians. 

These Indians, who are now fast dying out, are a thin 

and wiry race, with sharp features and copper-coloured 

skins. Their jet-black hair hangs in matted locks over 

their shoulders, and is sometimes ornamented with beads 

or with partridge feathers. The dress of the Indian 

usually consists of a blue cotton shirt and a blanket; 

when hunting he sometimes wears a fur coat and snow- 

shoes. Living in the open, the Indian is a keen observer 

of nature, and can find his way through the trackless 

forests by signs which a white man would never notice. 

He is thus a skilful hunter, but in war is cruel and 

revengeful. These children of the forest live in tents of 

deer-skin or bark. When not hunting or fighting, the 

Indian usually spends his time at home smoking or 

gambling, and leaves all the work to the women, who 
are called squaws. 

For many years the traders of the Hudson Bay 
Company did not dare to venture out of sight of the sea. 

o 
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Though rewards were offered to those who would volun¬ 
teer to explore the country, the servants of the Company 
were in too much fear of being murdered by Indians, 
or of perishing in the snowdrifts of these trackless 
forests, to make distant expeditions. 

Meantime some French traders, who had a settlement 
at Montreal, wisely made friends of the Indians, and 
won their affection. They were thus able to carry on 
a flourishing fur-trade, for the Indians preferred to deal 
with them rather than with the servants of the Company, 
who spoke to them through barred windows. In ex¬ 
change for bundles of furs, the Indians received, as is 
still the custom, bales of cloth, powder-horns, guns, 
blankets, knives, etc., according to choice. 

Every year traders from Montreal sailed up the River 
Ottawa, and continued their way by lake or stream to 
Lake Huron, or the further shores of Lake Superior. 
Thence by canoe or dog-sledge they proceeded to Lake 
Winnipeg, and reached the fertile prairies which stretch 
westward to the Rocky Mountains, the home of the 
grizzly bear. 

A bitter rivalry soon arose between the Montreal 
traders and those of the Hudson Bay Company, and 
increased as the' latter gradually became more enter¬ 
prising. 

About the year 1770 Samuel Hearne, a Londoner in 
the service of the Hudson Bay Company, made several 
exploring expeditions. On the first of these he explored 
a portion of the Hudson Bay coast, with a view to im¬ 
proving the cod-fishery. He was afterwards sent on an 
expedition to the North-West, to search for certain copper 
mines described by the Indians. In December 1770, he 
was successful, not only in discovering the copper of the 
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Coppermino Diver, but in tracing that river to the Arctic 
Ocean. After a journey of 1,800 miles on foot, during 
which he endured the.greatest privations, Hearne made 
his way back to Prince of Wales Fort in the Hudson 
Bay territory. His example was soon followed by others, 
who now volunteered for exploring expeditions. 

In 1783 the Montreal traders decided to combine 
against the Hudson Bay Company, and formed the 
North-West Company of Montreal. Though this Com¬ 
pany employed Frenchmen as boatmen and traders, most 
of its officers, like those of the Hudson Bay Company, 
were Scottish. 

In 1789 Alexander Mackenzie, a Scotsman, one of 
the partners of the North-West Company, set out from 
Fort Chipewyun, on Lake Athabasca, with a small 
party of Canadians and Indians in birch-bark canoes. 
Notwithstanding the great difficulties and dangers of 
the journey, he explored the river, which he named the 
Mackenzie, as far as the Arctic Ocean. Three years 
later Mackenzie crossed the Bocky Mountains, and 
reached the Pacific coast of British Columbia, having 
spent nine months on the journey. In 1808 Simon 
Fraser, another partner of the North-West Company, 
explored what is now known as the Fraser River, in 
British Columbia, from its source to its mouth. 

In 1812 Lord Selkirk, a benevolent Scottish nobleman, 
founded a settlement of Scottish highlanders in the 
centre of what is now the great wheat-growing region of 
Manitoba. This highland settlement, called Fort Garry, 
w'as on the site of the present city of Winnipeg. The 
North-West Company objected to the establishment of 
the settlement in their hunting-grounds, and did all in 
their power to discourage and vex the poor colonists. 
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Lord Selkirk, justly indignant, bought a large number 
of shares in the Hudson Bay Company, and with the 
other directors began to take active measures against 
the rival traders. Wherever the North-West Company 
established a trading settlement or factory, the Hudson 
Bay Company established another in close proximity. 

As the I’ivalry between the two companies waxed 
keener, quarrels which often ended in bloodshed took 
place. In order to keep the good-will of the Indians, 
alcoholic liquors were introduced into the country. 
The Indians developed an intense desire for rum, which 
they called ** fire-water,” because it flamed when they 
poured a few drops on the fire. Soon the Indians were 
willing to bring an unlimited amount of furs, and 
even to sell the shirts off their backs, to obtain this 
poison. After some years, however, the distribution of 
“fire-water” was almost entirely given up because of its 
evil effects, and this has proved a most beneficial measure 
for the poor Indians. 

The rivalry of the fur-traders reached a climax in 
ISIG, when a pitched battle took place near Fort Garry, 
in which three officers and seventeen men were killed. 
After this the wiser officers decided that the two com¬ 
panies should become one for their mutual advantage. 
In 1821, with the approval of Parliament, the two 
companies combined under the name of the older 
company. 

The Hudson Bay Company still exists and flourishes, 
though it has no longer a monopoly of the Canadian fur- 
trade, and a great part of the territory which it formerly 
ruled is included in the Dominion of Canada, a con¬ 
federation of the British North American colonies con¬ 
stituted in 1867. 
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In addition to the furs from North America, large 
quantities are also supplied from Siberia, in Northern 
Russia. The greatest fur-markets in the world are those 
of London, New York, and Leipzig in Germany, which 
receive supplies from all the other markets in other 
parts of the globe. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

India, the most wonderful country in the world, is a 
collection of vast States, containing many more different 
races, languages, and religions than the whole of 
Europe. The highest mountains in the world—the 
gigantic Himalayas—are to be found there, and some 
of the mightiest rivers. Since there are many sorts of 
climate in India, from eternal snow to eternal heat, it 
follows that it is a land of the most varied products. 
Horned cattle and wool, rice, millet and wheat, cotton, 
jute, tobacco, tea, coffee, opium, indigo, and fine woods 
from the great forests, are among its most valuable 
exports. 

From the earliest times the products of India have 
been sought by the people of Europe. The first traders 
to India were the Arabs, whose country was situated 
midway on the great route between Europe and Asia. 
There is evidence that the routes followed by Arab 
caravans through Arabia and Persia have remained the 
same for 3,000 years. 

Starting from Babylon on the Euphrates, or from the 
ancient Persian city of Susa, caravans crossed Mesopo¬ 
tamia to Ecbatana, the ancient capital of Media, and 
thence to Rhagce, which was built on the western side of 
a great pass through the mountains called the Caspiai 
Pylse, or Caspian Gates. Crossing an offshoot of the 
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range now known as the Elburz Mountains, by this pass 
caravans reached the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

From the Caspian Sea a road 133 miles long led to 
Hecatompylos, in the middle of Parthia, and thence 
caravans proceeded to Alexandria Aria, a city on the 
River Arius, founded by Alexander the Great near the 
western side of a pass across the Mesdoranus Mountains. 
Continuing in a south-easterly direction through the 



Persian cities of Prophthasia, Arachotus, and Ortospana, 
the caravans crossed the Hindu Koosh Mountains by the 
Khyber Pass, and entered India near the site of what is 
now the city of Peshawar, on the Afghan frontier. From 
Peshawar an ancient route, which has now been re-made, 
and is known as the Grand Trunk Koad, leads through 
the cities of Lahore, Delhi, Allahabad, Benares, and Patna 
to Calcutta. 

For nearly a century after the discovery of the sea- 
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route to India by Vasco da Gama the Indian trade 
remained almost entirely in the hands of the Portuguese. 
As we have seen, however, their unwise methods of 
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government gradually lost for them their possessions 
in India, which were seized by their enemies the Dutch, 
Dutch settlements were made on the west coast of India, 
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and also in Sumatra, Java, and the Spice Islands, from 
whence the Portuguese were driven. But the Dutch 
were chiefly interested in reaping immediate profits from 
their trade, and though they acquired large territories in 
India, did not attempt to found an empire there. 

Glowing accounts of the riches of the East had been' 
brought to England by Sir Francis Drake after his 
famous voyage round the world, and English merchants 
were at length roused to a determination to open up 
trade with India. 

In 1600 Queen Elizabeth was persuaded to grant by 
charter to a company of English merchants the sole 
right to trade in all countries not held by friendly 
European Powers between the Cape of Good Hope east¬ 
ward and the Straits of Magellan. Thus began the 
famous East India Company, which in the course of the 
next two centuries was to lay the foundation of our 
British Empire in India. 

At first the profits of the Company were small, for 
many vessels sent to India were lost at sea. In the year 
1612 the Company was made a Joint Stock Company— 
the first of its kind to be formed in Britain. This meant 
that it traded with money contributed by a number of 
individuals, each of whom had the right to sell his 
shares without the consent of the others. The manage¬ 
ment of the Company was entrusted to persons chosen 
by the shareholders. 

In the same year the Company obtained from the 
Great Mogul, who then ruled India, permission to erect 
warehouses at Surat, on the Gulf of Cambay. Nearly 
thirty years later the Company was permitted to establish 
Fort William, on the Hooghly, the westernmost arm of 
the Ganges. Around this fort the town of Calcutta 
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afterwards grew up. In 1639 the Company founded a 
settlement at Fort St. George, which developed later 
into the city of Madras. Bombay, which had been a 
Portuguese settlement, was made over to Charles II as 
part of the dowry of his Portuguese Queen, Catherine 
of Braganza. In 1669 King Charles granted Bombay to 
the East India Company for a yearly rental of £10. 

Meantime the Company had to contend, not only 
against its rivals, the Portuguese and Dutch, but also 
against strong opposition in England. The chief pro¬ 
ducts of the Indian trade were tea, pepper, spices, drugs, 
calicoes, silks, and diamonds. In exchange for these 
products the British merchants sent out cloth, cutlery, 
lead, and tin. On the whole, however, the demand for 
British products in India was not great in those days, 
and this forced the Company to send out coin to pay for 
the Indian goods. 

This roused a storm of opposition in England, because 
at that time it was believed that the wealth of a country 
consisted chiefly in its gold and silver coin. People did 
not then realize that money is only a measure of wealth, 
and not wealth itself, which consists rather in all that is 
needed to supply the wants of mankind. 

Meantime in the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, the 
Dutch had gained the chief power, thus turning the 
British trade from thence to India. In 1623 the Dutch 
massacred all the English in the Island of Amboyna, 
the most important of the Moluccas. Later they also 
established themselves firmly in the Island of Ceylon. 
Though in India the Portuguese and Dutch were 
gradually conquered, the greatest struggle of the East 
India Company was 3 'et to come. 

In the reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715) a French East 
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India Company had been started, and an important 
trading settlement founded at Pondicherry, south of 
Madras. Dupleix, the French Governor of Pondicherry, 
schemed to make the whole of India a dependency of 
France. The power of the great Moguls had by this 
time declined, and India was ruled by a number of petty 
Sovereigns. By interfering in the quarrels of these 
native Princes, Dupleix was able to increase the impor¬ 
tance of the French in India, and was acknowledged as 
Governor-General of the Carnatic, a wide district stretch¬ 
ing southward from the River Kistna to Cape Comorin. 

It is probable that the English East India Company 
would soon have been driven out by its successful French 
rival, had it not been for the military genius of the 
famous Robert Clive, who saved India for the British. 
In 1748, with a small force of English soldiers and 
sepoys, Clive succeeded in seizing and holding Arcot, 
the capital of the Carnatic, and the favourite residence 
of a ruler who had been set up by the French. 

Clive’s greatest victory was at Plassey, on the Ganges. 
This battle was fought to punish Suraja Dowlah, the 
native ruler of Bengal, for having caused the death of 
123 British subjects by shutting them up in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. There are few who have not read that 
famous story. The victory at Plassey was followed by 
the occupation of Bengal by the British, and from this 
time the French rapidly lost their hold on India. 

Under the great Warren Hastings, who succeeded 
Clive as Governor of Bengal, and who became the first 
Governor-General of India, the East India Company 
continued to extend its territories. Its power also con¬ 
tinued to increase, though its monopoly was abolished 
in 1813, and other companies allowed to trade freely 
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with India. A hundred years after the Battle of Plassey 
the rule of the Company extended, not only over the 
three great Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
but also over the vast northern provinces of the Punjab 
and Oude. 

In 1857 the terrible mutiny of native soldiers, then 
called sepoys, broke out at Meerut, near Delhi, and 
spread throughout the provinces of Bengal and Oude. 
Though the mutiny was gradually quelled by the Com¬ 
pany’s troops, aided by reinforcements from home, it 
proved that the Company was unequal to the task of 
governing the vast territories which had now come under 
its control. Parliament accordingly decided that the 
control of our Indian territories should pass from the 
Company to the Crown. In 1877 Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India. 

It is not probable that any trading association will 
ever again attain the position once held by the famous 
East India Company. In the course of two and a half 
centuries the Company had conquered a vast Empire, 
and had conferred on its Indian subjects great and last¬ 
ing benefits. Wherever its rule had extended, it had 
rescued the Indians from the tyranny and oppres.sion of 
native rulers, had abolished slavery, widow-burning, the 
murder of infants, and other heathen practices. Excellent 
roads, bridges, and railways had also been constructed, 
and the welfare of the country advanced by its contact 
with Western civilization. With the exception of some 
very small settlements held by the French and Portu¬ 
guese, the King-EmiDeror, George V, now rules all 
India, and its population of 294,000,000, either directly 
or through allied and friendly Powers. The whole of 
Burmah and Further India is also under his sceptre. 
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Distant Belucbistan has been included within our pro- 
tectorate; our railways run up to the southern borders 
of Afghanistan within a few miles of Kandahar, and 
Afghanistan itself is surrounded by a frontier that 
Britain has pledged herself to defend. 

On the occasion of the visit of King George V to India 

in 1911 it was decided to transfer permanently the seat 

of government from Calcutta to Delhi, the ancient 
capital of the Moguls. 



CHAPTEK XIII 

the lands of the south pacific ocean 

Old maps show that Portuguese mariners had dis¬ 
covered the existence of a continent in the South 
Pacific before the year 1540. Early in the seventeenth 
century some knowledge of the coast of the country 
now called Australia was gained by Dutch sailors, who 
believed, however, that this great southern land stretched 
to the South Pole. Abel Janssen Tasman, a Dutchman 
who sailed from Batavia in Java to the Pacific in the 
year 1642, was the first to discover the southern limits of 
Australia. He landed in the island which is now called 
Tasmania in his honour, but which was named by 
him Van Diemen’s Land. He believed this land to be 
joined to the great island-continent now called Australia, 
to which he gave the name of New Holland. 

Tasman afterwards steered eastward, and discovered 
the country now called New Zealand, but did not land 
there. He believed it to be part of a great Antarctic 
continent. On his homeward voyage he also discovered 
the groups known as the Friendly and the Fiji Islands, 
lying like green specks on the surface of the great 
ocean. 

The first Englishman to visit these regions was the 
famous rover William Dampier, who, towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, explored parts of the coast 
of New Holland or Australia. But it was not until the 
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time of the great Captain Cook that all the wonders of 
the South Pacific were revealed to Englishmen. 

James Cook, the son of a poor farm labourer, was 
born in a small village in Yorkshire. When a boy he 
was apprenticed to a shopkeeper not far from Whitby, 
but he ran away to sea, and became cabin-boy on board 
a collier. When war broke out with France, Cook 
entered the Royal Navy as a volunteer. His good 
conduct and intelligence soon won him promotion, and 
in 1768 he was appointed Lieutenant in order to com¬ 
mand H.M.S. Endeavour on an expedition to the South 
Pacific Ocean. 

Cook was ordered to sail first to the Island of Otaheite 
(Tahiti), in the centre of the South Pacific. There he 
was to make some observations of the planet Venus as 
it passed over the sun’s face. With Cook sailed eighty- 
five persons, including officers and men, and two eminent 
men of science, Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander. 

The Endeavour sailed from Plymouth Sound in 
August, 17G8, and, proceeding by way of Madeira, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Cape Horn, reached Otaheite in April, 
1769. This lovely and fertile island was discovered by 
SjJaniards in 1606, and had been visited by English 
vessels, commanded by Captain Wallis, shortly before 
Cook went ihither. There grew abundance of tropical 
fruits, strange flowers, and wonderful trees. 

The natives, who were disposed to be fmndly, came 
out in their canoes to welcome the Endmtour, They 
are a tall, well-made race, with olive complexions, rather 
flat noses, and beautiful expressive eyes. The men wear 
their dark hair long and flowing, with a feather stuck 
upright in it, while the women have theirs cut short. 
They wear little or no clothing, but have their bodies 




tatooed, and for ox*naments wear ear-rings, but in one 
ear only. Their dwellings are simple huts made of the 
branches of trees, and they sleep on woven mats. They 
are skilful fishermen, and the crew of the Endeavour 
were able to obtain from them a large supply of fresh 
fish during their three months’ stay in the island. 

Cook’s astronomical 
work having been suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished, 
the Endeavour set sail 
from Tahiti in July 
17G9. Many of the 
natives wept at the de¬ 
parture of their new 
friends, and Tupia, a 
Tahitian of high rank 
and intelligence, in¬ 
sisted on sailing with 
Cook. During the re¬ 
mainder of the voyage 
he proved very useful 
as an interpreter. 

After leaving Tahiti 
the Endeavour cruised 

for some weeks among other islands of the same group. 
Cook named this group the Society Islands, in honour 
of the Royal Society of England, which had done so 
much to aid (^covery and science. 


CAPTAIN COOK. 


At all places which he visited Cook left behind him 
some domestic animals, useful vegetable seeds, and 
various articles of English manufacture, such as knives, 
hatchets, and cloth. The mode of living of the natives 
of these and other island groups all known as Polynesia 
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has become gradually altered since the visits of Captain 
Cook through continued commerce with Europeans. 

In October Cook reached the North Island of New 
Zealand. There he anchored in the inlet called by him 
Poverty Bay, because he was unable to obtain any¬ 
thing there except a little wood. Beyond the low, sandy 
shore Cook saw well-wooded hills, rising in the interior 
to high mountains, on which lay patches of snow. 

The Maoris, or natives of New Zealand, some of whom 
still exist, were superior in strength to those of the 
Society Islands, or of other groups in Polynesia. They 
were, moreover, of a fierce and warlike disposition, and 
at the same time distrustful of strangers. Cook soon 
discovered that they were, cannibals, though they only 
ate their enemies. Their ordinary dress consisted of 
two pieces of matting, woven of the split leaves of a kind 
of flag, now known as New Zealand flax. 

The Maoris adopted a hostile attitude towards the 
new-comers, and threw showers of stones and other 
missiles whenever any of the party attempted to land. 
Cook had great difficulty in persuading them of his 
friendly intentions, and in some cases was forced to fire 
on them before he could prevail on them to trade with 
him. They at first supposed that the ship was a great 
bird, and that its sails were huge wings. 

For six months Cook cruised round the coasts of New 
Zealand, and proved that the country consisted of two 
large islands, separated by what is now known as Cook 
Strait. Ho also discovered that the country formed 
no part of a great southern continent, as Tasman bad 
believed. 

In March 1770, Cook set sail from New Zealand, and 
after mailing for a month, reached the shores of New 
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Holland, or Australia. The name Botany Bay was 
afterwards given to the inlet where they anchored, on 
account of the many beautiful botanical specimens 
collected by Banks and Solander on its shores. 

The natives of this jmrt of Australia, now known as 
New South Wales, were found to be about the height of 
Euro])eans, but had very small limbs. Their skins were 



SYDNEY HARHODR, FROM MILSON’s POINT. 


of a dark-brown colour. Tliey wore little or no clothing, 
l.ut for ornament some of them had a bone about 
0 inches long stuck through the cartilage of the nose, 
rills forced them to keep their mouths wide open in 
order to breathe. They at first showed a threatening 
attitude, brandishing their crooked wooden ;..ubs, called 
“ boomerangs,” at sight of the Englishmen. Eefore his 
departure, however. Cook was able to establish more 
friendly relations with them, and to win their confidence 
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.Cook explored the east coast of Australia for 2,000 
miles, from Cape Howe on the south to Cape York on the 
north. Most of the capes and bays along this coast still 
retain the names then given them by Cook. North of 
Botany Bay he discovered the fine harbour which he 
named Port Jackson, on the shores of which now stands 
Sydney, the flourishing capital of New South Wales. 

Many wonderful sights were seen by the crew of the 
Endeavour as the ship proceeded along the coast. For 
the first time they made acquaintance with strange 
pouched animals, such as the kangaroo and the wombat. 
They also saw huge mangrove-trees, the branches of 
which were covered with the nests of green stinging 
ants, and with myriads of green caterpillars, whose hairs 
sting like nettles. 

From the north coast of Australia Cook sailed through 
the passage now known as Torres Strait to New Guinea, 
and proved that island to be entirely separate from 
Australia. At Batavia, in Java, a Dutch settlement, 
Cook stopped to repair his vessel, and there poor Tupia 
died of fever, caught from the deadly climate and 
uncleauliness of the place. 

On the homeward voyage the ship visited Cape Town, 
then a Dutch settlement of about 1,000 houses. It also 
touched at the Island of St. Helena, off the west coast 
of Africa, even at that time a favourite calling-place for 
vessels and an ocean post-office. 

Though the crew had succeeded hitherto in keeping 
free from scurvy, then the great scourge of sailors, this 
disease broke out among them on the homeward voyage. 
At one time as many as forty of the crew were ill at 
once, and of these twenty-three died, and were buried in 
the ocean before the Endeavour reached England- 
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On June 12, 1771, the Endeavour anchored off the 
Downs, having accomplished in three years one of the 
most important voyages of discovery in the annals of 

ocean exploration. 

Cook afterwards made two other voyages to the South 
Pacific. On these expeditions he was careful to take 
special precautions to avoid scurvy, by provisioning his 
ships with large stores of preserved vegetables and fruits, 
and by encouraging the sailors to take other means to 
preserve their health. To him is due the credit of 
being the first to find out the means of avoiding this 

disease. 

On his second voyage to the Pacific Cook was ordered 
to sail as near to the South Pole as possible, and to 
discover whether any continent existed in the Antarctic 
Ocean. Proceeding by way of Madeira, the Cape Verde 
Islands, and Table Bay, Cook steered southward, and by 
December 1772, was among the icebergs of the Antarctic. 
For weeks his vessel was enveloped in thick fogs, and the 
explorers exposed to continuous showers of sleet, snow, 
and hail. The men complained bitterly of the hardships 
they had to endure from hunger and intense cold, but 
Cook, his face set sternly southward, thought only of 
how soon he could break through the ice and reach 
what lay beyond. 

Cook advanced nearer to the South Pole than any 
previous navigator, but at length found his w'ay blocked 
by a great wall of ice, which made further progress 
impossible. Very reluctantly he was forced to turn 
back. In the course of this voyage he completely 
circumnavigated the globe just outside the Antarctic 
Circle, and in the South Atlantic discovered the Island 
of South Geoi'gia, which even in the middle of the 
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Antarctic summer was covered with snow and ice. He 
also revisited Tahiti and New Zealand, discovering on 
the way many new islands. 

In July 1776, Captain Cook sailed from Plymouth on 
his third and last voyage. The object of this expedition 
was to recommence the long, unsuccessful search for a 
northern passage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. Though ships had failed to get through from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, it was believed that they 
might yet succeed in sailing from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. 

After doubling the Cape of Good Hope, Cook sailed 
with a straight course to Tasmania, and thence to New 
Zealand. He then steered westward, visiting many 
beautiful islands of Polynesia on the way. 

In January 1778, his ship reached a group to which 
he gave the name of Sandwich Islands, in honour of 
Lord Sandwich, the First Lord of the Admiralty, who 
had taken a great interest in these voyages of discovery. 
Although these islands had been previously visited by 
other navigators, Cook discovered the largest of the 
group known as Owhyhee, or Hawaii. The people of 
Hawaii were found to be superior in strength and 
activity to those of other groups in Polynesia, but of 
less pleasant appearance. 

Cook was not destined to return to England. Having 
sailed to Behring Strait, and back to Hawaii, he was there 
murdered by natives on February 14, 1779. Thus tragi¬ 
cally perished the greatest explorer since the days of 
Christopher Columbus, To him is due the honour of being 
the first to disclose to Englishmen the wonders of those 
great countries of Australia and New Zealand, where so 
many of Britain’s sons have since found a settled home. 



CHAPTER XIV 


HIGHWAYS OF CENTRAL AFRICA 


Until the nineteenth century, Central Africa was the 
least known part of the habitable world. Although 
Portuguese settlements had been made at different 
places on the west and east coasts as early as the 
fifteenth century, all attempts to explore the inland 
regions had ended in failure. To cross the swampy 
forest regions inhabited by hostile tribes, where the 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and crocodile swarmed in the 
rivers, or the pathless deserts, which were then believed 
to extend southward from the Sahara nearly to the Cape, 
was an achievement which had proved impossible to 
Europeans. Fever, too, was prevalent in the inland 
regions, and of those who were bold enough to make 
expeditions thither, few returned. Thus it came about 
that Africa was known as the Dark Continent, and might 
have continued to deserve the name had it not been for 
the discovery by modern explorers of certain natural 
highways from the coast to the interior. These high¬ 
ways consist of three great rivers—the Congo, Niger, and 
Zambesi, to which may be added a fourth, namely, the 
Nile; for though the Nile of the Egyptians was known 
to history thousands of years before the birth of Christ, 
the discovery that this great river has its source in the 
lake region of Central Africa was only made in modern 
times. 
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In 1795 the West African Association, a society 
founded in London for the exploration of Africa, sent an 
expedition, under Mungo Park, a Scotsman, to explore 
the interior. Starting inland from Pisania, on the River 
Gambia, in West Africa, Park journeyed eastwards, and 
reached a great river known to the natives as the Joliba. 
Park did not know that this was really the upper course 
of the River Niger, known to the Arabs of ancient times 
as the Nile of the Negroes, and supposed by them to be 
a branch of the Egyptian Nile flowing into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Park explored the river for many miles, but, 
having become seriously ill, he was forced to return to 
England. 

Some years later Park made a second expedition to^. 
Africa. From the west coast he started inland with 
forty-three companions, but only seven of these survived 
when he reached the River Niger. He sailed down the 
river for hundreds of miles, passing near Timbuktu, 
which was formerly a great centre for the caravan trade. 

It was Park’s intention to explore the Niger to its mouth, 
but at Bussa, a native settlement in the W^estern Sudan, 
built on an island in the Niger, he was attacked by 
hostile natives and drowned, along with his companions, 
while attempting to escape by swimming. 

Although Park had mistakenly believed that the 
Niger and the Congo were one river, his discoveries had 
added much to the knowledge of West Central Africa. 
Other bold explorers were encouraged to follow him, and 
in 1830 an Englishman named Lander descended the 
Niger to its mouth, thus discovering that a broad stream 
which enters the Atlantic Ocean, and which had for 
centuries been known as the River Nun, is the mouth 
of the Niger itself. 
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The Niger rises in a deep ravine in the mountainous 
region north-west of Sierra Leone, and within 150 miles 
of the sea. The river flows in a north-easterly direction 
until within nine miles of Timbuktu, where it turns first 
east and then south-east in a vast curve through the 
desert. Before reaching the coast plain at Iddah, the 
Niger receives on its left bank its largest tributary, 
the Benue (Mother of Waters), a deep placid stream, 
navigable for hundreds of miles. It has recently been 
proposed to connect the upper part of this river by canal 
with Lake Chad, and thus form a navigable highway 
from the Gulf of Guinea to the very heart of Africa. 

The delta of the Niger, one of the most remarkable in 
the world, commences at about sixty miles from the sea. 
The river divides into a number of arms, and enters the 
Atlantic by about twelve mouths, of which the Nun is 
the largest. In the low swampy ground around the 
delta mangrove forests abound. Though the Niger is 
not navigable throughout its whole course of 2,600 miles, 
on account of cataracts and rapids, which occur at 
intervals, it serves as an important highway of commerce 
for Western Africa. To Rabba, 460 miles from its 
mouth, it is continuously navigable for steamers. 

In its long course the Niger passes through lands 
inhabited by many different races. In the desert regions 
Arab races abound. In the central tracts around Lake 
Chad and in Senegambia mixed negro populations out¬ 
number all the rest, while along the banks of the lower 
Niger almost pure negro races are found. 

The Nile ,—Of the great waterways of Africa, the Nile 
is the most famous. Many thousands of years before 
the birth of Christ this river was worshipped as a god 
who brought life and health to the people of Egypt. 
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Many strange stories were told of its source. One was 
that it rose in Morocco, in North Africa, and flowed for 
hundreds of miles in a southerly direction underground 
before turning north through Egypt. In 1857 Captain 
J. H. Speke, who had served in the Indian army, 
accompanied an exploring expedition to East Central 
Africa. On the way inland from Zanzibar he received 
information from the natives concerning three large 
inland lakes, which he determined to explore. In the 
following year the expedition reached the great nyanza 
or lake which Speke named Victoria Nyanza, in honour of 
the queen. This lake he rightly guessed to be the chief 
reservoir of the Nile. He also explored part of the shore 
of Lake Tanganyika. The third lake, afterwards named 
Albert Nyanza, was not discovered until 1862. 

In 1860 Speke returned to Africa, accomi^anied by 
Colonel J. A. Grant, fully determined to solve the 
problem of the source of the Nile. In spite of the 
hostility of the natives, they made their way to Victoria 
Nyanza, and discovered on the north-west shore the out¬ 
let which is really the birthplace of the mighty Nile. 
There a stream, now known as the White Nile, issues 
from the lake, and, flowing in a north-westerly direction 
for more than a thousand miles, at length unites at 
Khartum with the Blue Nile, which comes from the 
highlands of Abyssinia. Below the junction of the 
two streams the Nile is joined on the right bank by 
the Atbara, its only important tributar}', which, like the 
Blue Nile, in the rainy season brings down floods of 
waters from the highlands of Abyssinia. 

After passing through a chasm of rocks, which rise 
high on either side, the river winds across the desert 
in a broad silver stream. Its course between Khartum 
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and Assuan is interrupted by cataracts which impede 
navigation, and its upper course by huge masses of 
floating vegetable matter called sadd, or s\uhh Steamers 
can, however, sail without interruption beyond Assuan, 
where the first cataract occurs, over 400 miles from the 
sea. After passing Cairo, the Nile divides into two arms, 
which form a delta, and enter the Mediterranean Sea at 
the Ports of Kosetta and Damietta. From Damietta to 
the source of the principal feeder of Victoria Nyanza, 
the length of the great Nile highway is 4,100 miles. 
Egypt is a rainless country, and, were it not for the 
Nile, would be barren of all vegetation. The river rises 
annually from June to October, when it reaches its 
highest water-mark, flooding the country for many miles 
on either side. It then gradually subsides, leaving 
behind a thick deposit of mud. This mud acts as a 
fertilizer to the ground, and transforms the otherwise 
barren country into a fruitful garden. 

The ZamhesL —A third great highway to Central 
Africa is the River Zambesi, The first Englishman to 
discover the source of this mighty river was the great 
Dr. Livingstone. After labouring for some years as 
a missionary in Bechuanaland, the country lying west 
of the Transvaal, Livingstone determined to proceed 
farther north. He crossed the Kalahari Desert and 
discovered Lake Ngami in the midst of a beautiful and 
fertile region. On a later expedition he advanced farther 
north, and reached the upper course of the Zambesi 
River. Previous to this many people in Europe had 
believed that the Sahara stretched southward across 
Africa to the Kalahari Desert. 

Livingstone’s earnest desire to spread Christianity in 
Central Africa, and to stop the slave-trade of the 
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Portuguese, afterwards caused him to undertake an 
expedition to explore the country westward to Loanda, 
and eastward to Quilimane. His deep interest in the 
welfare of the natives, and his wonderful power of 
winning their goodwill, enabled him to pass through 
territories w'here no white man had previously ven¬ 
tured. He followed the course of the Zambesi sea¬ 
wards for hundreds of miles, and discovered the famous 
waterfall which he named the Victoria Falls. He also 
discovered Lakes Moero, Bangw'eolo, Nyassa, and 
Shirwa. This expedition occupied him for nearly four 
years, from July 1852, to May 185G; and resulted in 
his obtaining much valuable information concerning the 
people and products of the Zambesi Valle 3 ^ 

' Livingstone spent the next eighteen years of his life 
in pursuing his researches in Central Africa. In 1869 
rumours reached England of his disappearance and 
probable death, and an expedition was sent to find 
him, under Mr. Henry M. Stanley, a correspondent for 
the New York Herald. From Zanzibar on the east coast 
Stanley started inland with about 200 men, and on 
November 10, 1871, was fortunate enough to find the 
feeble and almost helpless Livingstone at Ujiji, on the 
eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika. 

Stanley nursed Livingstone back to better health, 
and, as the great traveller refused to return home, 
provided him w'ith supplies necessary to continue his 
explorations. Livingstone returned to Lake Bangweolo, 
but his illness increased, and he died at a little village 
on the southern shore of the lake on May 1, 1873. 

The Zambesi, which in its lower course w’as know’n to 
the Portuguese in the fifteenth century, rises in the 
maishy country west of Lake Bilolo, and flows in a 
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westerly direction through that lake. In its upper 
course the river crosses a vast expanse of grass land and 
forest. After forming a series of cataracts and rapids, it 
is precipitated in the magnificent Victoria Falls. Here 
the river, a mile wide, plunges into a chasm 300 feet 
deep, throwing off a spray like a huge volume of down¬ 
ward smoke. It is then carried away along gorges, 
which cut their way through flat plains, so that the 
river is much below the level of the surrounding country. 
Immediately below the Victoria Falls the Zambesi is 
now crossed by a splendid railway bridge, 650 feet long. 
After the Kebrabasa Kapids are passed, the river is 
navigable for small vessels to its source. To Tet6, a 
centre for the gold and ivory trade, the Zambesi is 
navigable for steamers. Its principal tributary is the 
Shird, which flows from Lake Nyassa, and joins the 
Zambesi on the left bank, about 100 miles from the 
sea. The total length of the River Zambesi is about 
1,600 miles. 

The Congo .—Second to the Nile in length, but greater 
in the mighty volume of water which it pours into the 
sea, is the River Congo, the greatest of all the highways 
to the interior of Africa. The mouth of this river was 
discovered by Portuguese mariners towards the end of 
the fifteenth century; but for more than 200 years 
few attempts were made to penetrate by means of 
the river to the interior. At San Salvador*, south of the 
Congo mouth, and 160 miles from the coast, the Jesuits 
founded a missionary station, but were forced to abandon 

it on account of the deadly climate. 

In 1816 a British expedition was sent to explore the 
Congo, but most of the Europeans who accompanied it 
died*^of fever. This gave the river a bad name, and, 
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except by the slave-traders, it was little frequented for 
some years. In the course of his researches between 
1867 and 1871 Dr. Livingstone came upon a great 
northward-flowing river, known to the natives as the 
Lualaba, or Luapula. This river he took to be the Nile, 
and his opinion was shared by many men of science in 
England when they heard of his discovery. 

Some years later Stanley, who had determined to 
complete the work left unfinished by Dr. Livingstone at 
his death, arrived at Nyangwe, a native settlement east 
of Lake Tanganyika, and there he too beheld the great 
northward-flowing stream. Amid imcomparable diffi¬ 
culties and dangers he followed its course for many 
months, until he had triumphantly traced it to its mouth 
in the Atlantic Ocean. Thus the mystery of the river 
was finally solved, and the Congo and Lualaba known 
to be one and the same. On this journey Stanley and 
his party were frequently attacked by cannibals, who 
pursued them in canoes, and but for their guns they 
would all certainly have perished. Smallpox and fever 
broke out among his men, and when he at last reached 
Boma, fifty miles from the coast, all his white companions 
were dead, a third of his native followers had perished, 
and Stanley’s black hair had turned white. 

The source of the Congo is a small stream which, 
rising south of Lake Tanganyika, flows south-west, but 
is diverted by the Lokinga Mountains into Lake Bang- 
weolo. From this lake it issues under the name of the 
Luapula, and, bending towards the north, flows through 
Lake Moero and other smaller lakes. After passing 

where it at last becomes the Congo, it opens 
out into a magnificent waterway, about a mile wide. 
Near the Equator navigation is stopped by a series of 
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cataracts, which end at the Stanley Falls. The river 
then curves west, and afterwards south-west, in a broad 
navigable stream, again crossing the Equator near the 
point where it is joined by its tributary, the Mobangi. 
By sailing up the Mobangi, which is navigable for 
600 miles, the Nile Valley and Southern Sudan may 
be reached. Below Stanley Pool the river forms 
another series of cataracts, known as the Yellala Falls 
and Livingstone Rapids, where it is compressed into 
a narrow winding channel. It finally again widens, 
and enters the Atlantic by an estuary seven to ten 
miles broad. In its course of about 2,800 miles the 
Congo receives a large number of tributary streams, 
and pours into the Atlantic a volume of water almost 
equal to that of the largest rivers in the world. Through 
the Congo is interrupted at intervals by cataracts, the 
lowest being the Yellala Falls, 140 miles from its 
mouth, there are hundreds of miles of navigable water 
on the main river and its tributaries, which form 
magnificent natural highways to the heart of Central 
Africa. 

Stanley’s discoveries were of immeasurable benefit in 
opening up Central Africa to the influences of civilization. 
In 1885 the Congo Free State was founded, under the 
rule of the International African Association, with the 
King of the Belgians at the head. The chief products of 
this region are ivory and rubber. 

The remaining parts of Central Africa have been 
claimed by Britain, France, Germany, and Portugal. 
The great territory of Rhodesia, in South Central Africa, 
was acquired by Great Britain by treaty in 1888. Mining 
and farming are its principal industries. 

The dense forests of Central Africa are inhabited by 
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hordes of savages of different races. These include 
the pigmies, discovered by Stanley in the equatorial 
regions. When fully grown they are only three or 
four feet in height, but are savage and cruel. Although 
too lazy to cultivate the ground themselves, they fre¬ 
quently steal vegetables from the neighbouring agri¬ 
cultural tribes. They are clever hunters, and by means 
of pitfalls capture 
even elephants, 

Stanley found the 
pigmies to be a great 
hindrance to his work 
of exploration, for 
they appear stealthily, 
attack a party with 
great ferocity, em¬ 
ploying knives and 
poisoned arrows, and 
then disappear into 
the trackless forests. 

In addition to these 
great natural high¬ 
ways which now afford 
means of access to 
Central Africa, rail¬ 
ways have been con¬ 
structed connecting different centres. A branch of 
the Cape Railway has been extended through Rhodesia, 
passing Bulawayo, and crossing the Zambesi near the 
Victoria Falls by the steel bridge already mentioned. 
This line is now being continued northward, and 
will ultimately unite with the line from Cairo to form 
the great Capo-to-Cairo Railway, projected by Cecil 
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Bhodea,^«iiia3i^when ?bdpl§fced, w* ha-^^A&gth of 
6,700 miles. Iri the Congo Free sVte a railway runs 
from Matadi to Stanley Pool, between which places 
cataracts impede the navigation of the Congo. 

In 1881 the “ Stevenson Road,” leading from the 
head of Lake Nyassa to the southern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, was begun, and was constructed almost 
entirely at the expense of Mr. James Stevenson, a 
director of the African Lakes Company. 

Since the opening of these great highways Central 
Africa has become the scene of extraordinary commer¬ 
cial and missionary enterprise. The slave-traf&c has been 
to a great extent suppressed, though it is still carried 
on in some districts; steamers have been launched 
on all the great lakes ; military posts have been es¬ 
tablished at different centres; schools, hospitals, and 
churches have been erected ; and savage races which 
half a century ago were steeped in ignorance and 
superstition have been brought within the influence of 
civilization. 



CHAPTEK XV 

THE GOLD TRADE 

Gold has in all ages been prized as the most precious of 
metals, not only on account of its beauty, but also for 
the qualities which render it specially valuable as a 
medium of exchange. Its unfading lustre and marvel¬ 
lous durability are proved by the discovery in ancient 
Assyrian and Egyptian tombs of gold ornaments made 
thousands of years before the birth of Christ, yet little 
damaged by the lapse of ages. 

It is recorded in Scripture that gold from Ophir was 
used freely by King Solomon for the vessels and decora¬ 
tions of the Temple and royal palace which he built. 
Solomon caused a number of ships to be built at 
Ezion-Geber, which was beside Eloth, on the shores 
of the Ked Sea, in the land of Edom. With this fleet 
Hiram, King of Tyre, sent some of his experienced 
seamen to sail with those of King Solomon. And they 
came to Ophir, and from thence brought gold to the 
amount of 420 talents. 

No one can now tell for certain where the far-famed 
region of Ophir was. It would seem that at one time 
the coast of East Africa was included with the shores 
of Asia under the general name of Ophir. Some writers 
declare that Ophir was in India, others that it was in 
Arabia. Sheba, another gold-bearing region mentioned 
in the Bible, was certainly in Arabia. 
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The Persian kings in the time of their greatest power 
possessed vast stores of gold, which are said to have 
been brought by caravans from India. It-was thus 
that Greece, which had been previously poor in gold, 
acquired great quantities of it after her conquest of 
Persia. The store of gold possessed by Rome was at 
first small, but gradually increased as she conquered the 
known world. But all her gold was carried off by the 
barbarians after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

Gold mines long since worked out existed in many of 
. the countries bordering the Mediterranean Sea, including 
Asia Minor. It is believed that in Asia Minor mines 
still exist which might again become productive if they 
were in the hands of an energetic people. 

During the Middle Ages gold was obtained from 
Spain, Austria, and the country which is now Germany. 
After the discovery of America gold was brought to 
Europe from Mexico, Peru, and Brazil by the Spanish 
and Portuguese. Treasures of gold long accumulated 
by the former rulers of Mexico and Peru also fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards. From the coasts of West 
Africa, too, quantities of gold dust, patiently accumulated 
by the labour of the negroes, were brought to Europe 
by Portuguese traders. Early in the nineteenth century 
gold was discovered in the plains of Russian Siberia, 
and for some years that country furnished the chief 
European supply. 

But it is, after all, the present rather than ancient 
times that deserves to be called “The Golden Age.” 
The triumphant invasion by the white races of regions 
hitherto unexplored has led to the discovery of gold 
rleposits larger than any before known in the history of 

the world. 
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In March 1848, valuable goldfields were discovered 
in California, a region of Western North America extend¬ 
ing along the shores of the Pacific Ocean. The State of 
California, which is about twice the size of Britain, had 
been ceded by Mexico to the United States in February 
of the same year, and at the time of the discovery of 
gold had only about 10,000 inhabitants. 

The news that gold had been discovered in this State 
soon spread to all parts of the world, and created the 
wildest excitement. Thousands of men of every rank 
and nationality were seized with the gold fever, and 
gave up their former employments in order to set out 
for California to seek gold. Many officers and men 
deserted from the troops stationed in the States to join 
the rush to the goldfields, and ships abandoned by the 
sailors crowded the bay at San Francisco. 

Dui'ing the winter the stream of gold-seekers con¬ 
tinued across the States, and by the following spring at 
least 80,000 men had assembled in California in the 
hope of making their fortune in the goldfields. 

The chief goldfields in California were found along 
the beds of the streams which flow down from the 
Sierra Nevada range of mountains. Gold was obtained 
by collecting quantities of the river sand and washing it 
in sieves. In the mining centres shops and drinking- 
booths were quickly erected. Gold-dust was used for 
money, and was paid out in spoons if there were no 
weights at hand. 

Among the gold-seekers were many wild and lawless 
adventurers, reckless of what means they used to attain 
their ends. The Government officials soon found them¬ 
selves pow^erless to keep order. Many deeds of violence 
and bloodshed were committed, and no property w^as 
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safe unless defended with revolver or knife. Honest 
men, who after months of toil succeeded in accumulating 
a store of gold with which they hoped to return home, 
were often robbed of all they possessed in a night. To 
add to these evils sickness broke out in the camps, and 
during the first winter and spring about one-third of 
the miners perished from disease or from the hardships 
they endured. 

At length the more honest and law-abiding gold- 
seekers banded themselves together to restore order, 
and took the law into their own hands. All who were 
convicted of robbery or murder were tried and shot by 
lynch-law—that is, without the usual forms of trial. 
By this means order was gradually established, as the 
vicious and ill-disposed miners were put to death, or left 
the camps of their own accord. 

For about five years the gold fever raged in California. 
After that time the fields became gradually less pro¬ 
ductive, and the miners spread west and north to seek 
gold in other regions. During the time of their greatest 
productiveness—from 1851 to 1853—the Californian 
deposits yielded gold to the value of not less than 
^14,000,000 yearly. 

Meantime the whole of California had been trans¬ 
formed into a busy and prosperous region. Owing to 
the necessity of feeding thousands of miners and pro¬ 
viding for their comforts new towns had quickly sprung 
,up. San Francisco, which had been a small seaport 
on the coast of California, founded by the Spaniards in 
1776, grew with enormous rapidity after the discovery of 
gold, and has ever since been a thriving commercial city. 
In 1906 the greater part of it was destroyed by an 
earthquake and fire, but it has since been rebuilt. 
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To-day California is richer for its orchards and fields 
than for its minerals, but it owes its prosperity to the 
discovery of gold which first drew men to that region. 
In 1906 there were over 6,300 miles of railway in 
California, and San Francisco is now the terminus of 
three railway lines which cross the American continent. 

California is not the only part of North America 
where gold has been discovered in recent times. A 
large supply now comes from British Columbia, and 
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from Alaska in the extreme north-west of America (see 
Map, p. 83). In Alaska gold was discovered in the 
autumn of 1896 in the valley of the Klondike river, a 
tributary of the Yukon. Though the season was well, 
advanced, and the region barren and remote, thousands 
of miners and adventurers at once hastened thither. 

During the winter the Klondike district is very difficult 
to reach on account of the masses of ice which accumu¬ 
late round the coasts of Alaska, Many of the miners 
who arrived by steamer late in the autumn of 1906 
were forced to remain in the places where they had 
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landed until the following spring. Even then the 
melting ice and quantities of mud rendered the routes 
almost impassable, and great difficulty was experienced 
in reaching the mining districts. 

In this region the gold is found mixed with deep beds 
of gravel. To reach it very hard labour is required, as 
the ground is almost constantly frozen to a depth of 



ON THE WAY TO KLONDIKE: THE CHILKOOT PASS IN 1898 , 

From Higginson’s " Alaska." 
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many feet below the surface. On this frozen mass 
dynamite and gunpowder make no impression, and it is 
necessary to employ a thawing process by means of fires, 
boiling water, and steam. By degrees improved methods 
were invented to overcome the difficulties, and good 
wagon roads were constructed from the mines to the 
coast. The Canadian Government took strong measures 
to suppress disorder by sending bands of mounted police 
to patrol the country, Dawson, the centre rof the 
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mining district, soon acquired all the resources of a 
civilized city. In 11)00 a railway from the Canadian 
coast to the head of the Yukon River was opened. Along 
the face of precipitous rocks and over yawning defiles the 
line makes its way across the White Pass, and so sur¬ 
mounts the worst of the obstacles on the road to Dawson 
City and Klondike. 

To obtain provisions during the rush to the Klondike 
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STEEL BRIDGE ON THE YUKON RAILWAY. 
From Hlgginson’a “Alaska." 


miners had to pay enormous prices. It is said that 

eggs were sold for Sa. each, soap fetched 12s. 6d. 

a cake, and for a bottle of whisky a man would pay 

his whole day’s earnings in gold-dust. Mining tools 

were worth more than their weight in gold, and the 

owners of wagons could earn as much as <£100 a ton 

for the conveyance of provisions to the mining 
districts. ^ 

In the Klondike most of the surface deposits of gold 
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have now been worked out, but the deeper seams which 
exist in the rocks may yet be developed by means 
of more expensive machinery. Meantime, as gold 
is almost the only production of the Klondike, most 
of the miners have left the district to seek other 
fields. 

The larger part of Alaska belongs to the United 
States, by whom it was bought from Russia, who first 
colonized it. Dawson City is in Canadian territory. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE GOLDFIELDS OF AUSTRALIA AND THE 

TRANSVAAL 

The exploring voyages of Captain Cook had led to the 
founding of important British Colonies in Australia 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. At first 
it was difficult to persuade labourers to go to these 
distant lands, and for many years the British Colonies 
in New South Wales, Victoria, and the Island of Tasmania 
were used as convict settlements. Botany Bay, on the 
coast of New South Wales, became a penal colony as 
early as 1787. 

Gradually, however, a strong feeling grew up in 
Britain against the peopling of Australia with criminals, 
and after 1840 the Government ceased to send convicts 
there. How the problem of finding labourers for the 
Australian Colonies would have been solved it is impos¬ 
sible to say, had it not been for the discovery of gold in 
the country. 

Small quantities of gold had been found in Australia 
as early as the year 1814, but it was not until 1851 that 
really important goldfields were discovered. The dis¬ 
coverer was a Mr. E. Hargraves, a retired Californian 
digger, who found gold at Summerhill Creek, twenty 
miles north of Bathurst, New South Wales, in February, 
1851. His discovery was made known a few months 
later, and a rush of gold-diggers to the Australian Bush 
immediately began. 
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During 1852 the arrivals at Melbourne, the port of 
Victoria, are said to have averaged 2,000 a week, and in 
a short time an extraordinary collection of human beings 
gathered from the four quarters of the globe had 
assembled. German professors jostled American cow¬ 
boys, the younger sons of noblemen, the ne’er-do-well 
sons of gentlemen, Scottish crofters and Irish squires, 
gangs of ex-convicts, adventurers, and rogues, and many 
brave, sturdy, and honourable men were associated in 
this strange fellowship. 

For the first two or three years after the discovery of 
gold all ordinary industry was at a standstill, and the 
whole of South-Eastern Australia became a vast goldfield. 
Gambling, betting, and drinking went on to an alarm¬ 
ing extent, and many miners squandered all the treasure 
they had dug up with painful labour in the drinking- 
bars and gaming-saloons. 

For a time it seemed as if the discovery of gold would 
be the ruin of Australia. It was only after the gold-fever 
had died down that the beneficial effects of the discovery 
of gold became evident. Thousands of the gold-seekers, 
instead of returning home, settled down with their 
families in this part of Australia, which has ever since 
been a thriving and populous region. 

In Western Australia important goldfields were dis¬ 
covered in 1887 in the district of Yilgarn, about 200 
miles east of Perth. The usual rush of gold-diggers 
followed to this part of the world, and the result has 
been to open up Western Australia in a marvellous way. 
The gold mines in this district are still worked, though 
at a constantly increasing depth. Those of Coolgardie, 
356 miles north-east of Perth, discovered in 1891, and 
of Kalgoorlie, 26 miles farther east, are the most famous. 
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At first the difficulty of obtaining fresh water in this 
district unfortunately induced the miners to indulge 
largely in the use of alcoholic liquors. A supply of fresh 
water is now conveyed to these regions by means of pipes 
running for a distance of 350 miles from the western edge 
of the plateau. 

Up to 1907 the amount of gold produced by the 
Australian mines was valued at £593,000,000. 

For a long while the only railways in Australia were 
those connecting the richest gold arens with the nearest 
ports, and journeys from one capital to another were made 
by coasting steamers. But other industries developed, the 
population increased enormously, and wlien the federation 
of the states gave rise to the Commonwealth of Australia 
in 1901, it was decided to build two transcontinental 
railroads, one connecting Port Augusta with Port Darwin, 
and the other between Port Augusta and Perth. 

The former is still incomplete, but in October 1917 the 
first Australian Transcontinental Railway Was opened, 
and now one can travel in 2^ days from Perth to Port 
Augusta, a distance of 1,462 miles, the only change being 
at Kalgoorlie, where the new part of the line starts wider 
in gauge than the old. The gauge changes again at Port 
Augusta, so that though Port Augusta has been connected 
with the other capitals, through carriages are not possible. 

The difficulties presented in building this railway were 
very different from those which have had to be overcome 
in most transcontinental lines. There were no great 
mountain ranges to tunnel, no great gorges to bridge, no 
great morasses to make firm; for over 300 miles the line 
runs in an absolutely straight line over a flat or gently 
undulating plain, stretching, without tree, without human 
habitation, as far as eye can see in every direction. Ihit 
the great difliculty has been the water supply. Tlie rainfall 
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is scanty, and, for the greater part of the distance, the little 
rain there is sinks into the limestone of the plain, which is 
impregnated with salt to such an extent that even when 
wells are sunk the water obtained is often salt. But this 
difficulty has been overcome. At Kalgoorlie and Port 
Augusta water is brought from distant reservoirs by pipes; 
in the districts east of Kalgoorlie and west of Port Augusta 
dams have been built, collecting such rain-water as there 
is, and in the central rainless region wells have been sunk, 
and where the water is salt a plant for condensing the 
water has been erected. 

This line, connecting two of the most productive and 
densely populated regions in Australia, will, it is hoped, 
serve the double purpose of furthering trade between the 
east and the west of Australia, and also lead to the opening 
up of new mining areas. 

The Gold of the Transvaal. 

In the year 1840 large numbers of Boers and Dutch 
colonists from Cape Colony, being dissatisfied with the 
British rule there, crossed the Orange River, and later the 
Yaal River, and settled in the territory known as the 
Transvaal in the north-eastern corner of South Africa. 
This region is bounded on the north by the Limpopo or 
Crocodile River, on the west by the British temtory of 
Bechuanaland, and on the east by Portuguese East Africa. 

As the Boers desired to keep all foreigners, including 
the British, out of their newly-founded Republican 
State, they allowed no digging for gold in that region. 
In the year 1868, however, the poverty of the country 
induced the Boer President to repeal the laws against 
gold-digging, and soon after that time goldfields were 

discovered in different parts of the Transvaal. 

The most productive of these fields is that of the 
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famous AVitwatersrand, or Kaiid, a ridge more than sixty 
miles loug, lying about thirty miles south of Pretoria, 
the capital of the Trausvaal. Gold was first found in 
the Rand in 1885 by a farm labourer named Arnold. 
Exploration of this district led to the discovery of some 
of the most valuable goldfields in the world. 

In July, 1886, the Boers permitted a large portion of 
this district to be proclaimed a public goldfield. Two 
months later the town of Johannesburg was founded in 
the very centre of the mining district, and grew up 
with extraordinary rapidity. By 1896 tlie population 
was 107,078, of whom one-half were Europeans. 

For many years the Boers refused to allow railways to 
l»e constructed in the Transvaal. At length, in 1888, they 
permitted a small railway to be made to convey coal to 
tlie mining districts, but it was not until 1892 that the 
Cape railway system was extended to Joliannesbui-g. 

In 1898, tlie year before the outbreak of the war, which 
resulted in ihe annexation of the Transvaal to the British 
Empire, gold to the value of £16,044,000 was found in tliis 
region. The war prevented the ordinary working of the 
mines, but in 1905, when the full supply of labour was 
again available, the above output was slightly exceeded. 

Though in working gold mines more money is often spent 
than is returned by the output of gold, and though its dis¬ 
covery may be accompanied by great evils, tlie results are in 
the long run beneficial. Eegions which would otherwise 
liave remained uninhabited have, as a result of the discovery 
of gold, become thriving and prosperous. Tliousands of 
people have in this way found new homes and new means 
of earning a liveliliood, while better opportunities have 
been thus afforded for tliose remaining in the old country. 



CHAPTEK XVII 

OVERLAND ROUTES TO INDIA AND THE SUEZ CANAL 

Connecting the two great continents of Asia and Africa, 
the narrow triangle of land known as the Isthmus of 
Suez separates the Mediterranean and Red Seas. This 
isthmus, which is seventy-two miles across at its 
narrowest part, is composed chiefly of low sandy desert 
land, without any appearance of vegetation except 
scattered clumps of tamarisk-trees. 

We have seen that for many centuries it was the aim 
of merchant adventurers to discover a short sea-route to 
India and the East, and anyone looking at a map of the 
world may well wonder why the idea of a canal through 
the Isthmus of the Suez did not occur to traders long 
before the nineteenth century. The reason is that up 
to that time a belief had existed that the construction of 
such a canal would be impossible because the level of 
the Red Sea was supposed to be at least thirty feet above 
that of the Mediterranean. Engineers therefore de¬ 
clared that the low-lying tracts of the Mediterranean 
coast would be engulfed by the waters of the Red Sea if 
the project of a canal were carried out. It was also 
feared that the salt Avater would penetrate the delta of 
the Nile, and render the water of that river un¬ 
drinkable. 

In the time of Egypt’s greatness, however, nearly 

1,‘IUO years before the birth of Christ, Rameses I, one 
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of the Pharaohs, caused a canal to be constructed 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. This canal, which 
led from the Nile to Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes, 
was afterwards reopened and repaired by his suc¬ 
cessors. A similar canal was constructed at a later 
period by King Darius after the Persian conquest of 
Egypt, but it became gradually silted up by sand-drifts. 
Under the Roman Emperor Trajan the old canal of the 
Pliaraohs was reopened, and became one of the high¬ 
ways on the trade-route through Egypt to India. 

We have seen that up to the fifteenth century a canal 
from Alexandria to Cairo was much used by Venetian 
traders. After the decline of Venetian trade, owing to 
the discovery of the new Cape route by the Portuguese, 
a Doge of Venice is said to have made a treaty with the 


Mohammedan ruler of Egypt with a view to the cutting 
of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez; but the conquest 
of Egypt by the Ottoman Turks put an end to this project. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, who hoped, by the conquest of 
Egypt, to open the way for the conquest of India, 
employed French engineers to survey the Isthmus of 
Suez with the design of constructing a canal from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. The French engineers 
believed, however, in the old idea of a difference of level 
between the seas, and refused to recommend the con¬ 


struction of the canal. After the French were driven 
from Egypt the project was abandoned. 

About the year 1827 Thomas Waghorn, a Lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy, formed the project of a short route 
to India by crossing overland from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea. At first his scheme met with much 
opposition, but in 1829 he was permitted to make a 
trial journey, carrying letters to Bombay, and pledging 
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himself to return within three months, the time usually 
taken by the fastest ships for the outward voyage alone 
by the Cape route. 

Waghorn travelled overland across Europe to Trieste, 
the principal seaport of Austria. Thence he sailed to 
Alexandria, and proceeded by donkeys to Eosetta. 
Prom Eosetta he sailed by boat up the Nile to Cairo, 
and then travelled on a camel over the desert to Suez. 

It had been arranged that a steamer would meet him 
at Suez to convey him to Bombay, but owing to an 
accident the vessel failed to appear. He was therefore 
faced with the choice of either returning to England, or 
sailing down the Eed Sea in an open boat. As he was 
the bearer of important Government despatches, he 
determined on the latter course. 

Without chart or compass, guided by day by the sun 
and by night by the stars, he sailed in a native boat 
manned by Arabs. On the way the Arab crew mutinied, 
but he compelled them to do the work by the threat of a 
loaded pistol. After a voyage of six and a half days, the 
boat reached Jeddah, the port of Mecca in Arabia. At 
Jeddah Waghorn embarked on a steamer for Bombay. 
There he obtained an answer to his letter, and returned 
to London within the appointed time by the same over¬ 
land route. 

Waghorn had thus proved that the “ overland route ” 
to India was practicable, and for the next two or 
three years he laboured to overcome the difficulties 
of transit across the desert. He associated with the 
Arabs, lived in their tents, and gradually taught them 
to assist ill securing the safety of the overland transit, 
thus turning a path which had been beset with robbers 

into a safe highway. 
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He caused eight halting-places to be built in the 
desert between Cairo and Suez, and established three 
liotels for the convenience of travellers. lie also intro¬ 
duced the use of English carriages, vans, and horses, 
instead of camels, for the conveyance of passengers 
across the desert, and placed small Englisli steamers 
on the Nile. As most of the work was carried out at 
his own expense, he completely exhausted his means. 
For about thirty years, until the completion of the 
Suez Canal, travellers and the Indian mails were tluis 
conveyed by services of steamers provided by the Bombay 
Marine and the Peninsular and Oriental Company. In 
1858 a railway was constructed from Alexandria to Suez. 

The construction of the great Suez Canal was finally 
brought about tlirough the energy and genius of the 
famous French engineer, Ferdinand de Lesscps. When 
Consul at Cairo De Lesseps had won the friendship of 
the Viceroy or Khedive of Egypt, and in 1854 obtained 
from him permission to construct a canal through the 
isthmus. Engineers had by this time discovered that 
there was really no great dill'erence of level between the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas. 

The scheme met with much opposition from certain 
members of the British Parliament, Avho used their 
inliuence witli the Turkish Government to put a stop 
to it. But in spite of many difficulties De Lesseps 
succeeded in raising money for the undertaking. In 
1858 a company was formed called the Universal Com¬ 
pany of the Maritime Canal of Suez. 000,000 

was re(juired before the work was completed. Most 
of the capital was raised in France, for the French 
people believed that the cutting of the canal would 
strike a blow to the commerce of Britain. The Khe- 
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dive. Said Pasha, also bought a number of shares in the 
undertaking. 

In April 1859, the great work was begun. The place 
chosen for the commencement of the canal was a 
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narrow strip of sand lying east of Lake klenzaleh and 
the Nile delta. It owed its selection, not to being the 
spot from which the shortest cutting could be made 
across the isthmus, but to its being the point on the 
coast to which deep water approached the nearest. 
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On this desolate tract, named Port Said in honour of 
the Viceroy, the army of European and native workmen 
was at first exposed to great hardships. Eresh water 
could be procured only from Damietta, a distance of 
thirty miles. It was brought across Lake Menzaleh in 
Arab boats, which were often delayed by calms or 
storms. After a time, however, distilling machines 
were used, and in 1863 fresh water was conveyed in pipes 
from the Freshwater Canal, which had been constructed 
from Cairo to the centre of the isthmus, and which 
is now continued southward from Ismailia, running 
parallel with the ship canal to Suez. 

In making the Suez Canal forced labour was at first 
exacted from the-natives—that is, they were set to work 
in gangs, receiving no payment except a supply of food. 
They had no tools, but used their hands for digging out 
the soil, which they carried away in baskets. Later, 
however, machines called excavators were used. These 
consisted of a steam-engine attached to a chain of 
buckets on an inclined plane. On reaching the top 
of the plane the buckets opened at the bottom, and 
discharged their contents into waggons. 

The canal was cut chiefly through sand, but rocks, 
which had to be removed by dynamite, were met with 
in some places. The total length of the canal from the 
famous lighthouse at Port Said to Suez, on the Bed 
Sea, is 101 miles. When first constructed it had a width 
of from 200 to 320 feet, and a depth of 26 to 28 feet; but 
in recent years it has been slightly enlarged. In parts 
the canal is still too narrow to allow two large vessels 
to pass each other, but passing places have been made 
at regular intervals. Electric light is now used along 
the sides of the canal and in the large steamers, so that 
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the passage is as safe by night as by day. The time 
occupied in sailing from Port Said to Suez is about 
seventeen hours, if there is no delay. 

The Suez Canal was opened for the passage of vessels 
on November 17, 1869. The opening ceremony was 
made the occasion of a magnificent fete, which was 
attended by many European Princes and distinguished 
guests from all parts of the world. 

Port Said, which owes its existence entirely to the 
canal, has now a population of nearly 50,000. It is 
chiefly important as a coaling-station, more than a 
million tons of coal being received there yearly. The 
work of coaling goes on there incessantly day and night. 
Men, women, and little children ai*e constantly at work 
filling hundreds of baskets with coal, and passing them 
into barges ready to supply the great steamers. The 
work is accompanied by much noise, and dust which 
penetrates everything, so that travellers to the East by 
this route are usually glad to leave Port Said behind them. 

In sailing through the canal little is to be seen on 
either side except long tracts of yellow desert. For 
many miles there are no hills, rocks, trees, or grass, 
no houses, beasts, or men, but only stretches of sand as 
far as the eye can reach. One of the first stations passed 
is El Kantara, which in Arabic means a bridge or ford. 
It is situated on the highest part of a chain of low 
sand-hills which separate Lake Menzaleh from the 
smaller inland lakes of this region. A little farther 
south the canal passes through some shallow lagoons 
or swamps known as the Ballah Lakes, Beyond these 
is the plateau of El Gisr, the highest point in the 
Isthmus, soon after passing which the canal enters 
Lake Timsah. 
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Lake Timsah, of which the name in Arabic means 
the “Sea of the Crocodile,’' was formerly a fresh-water 
lake, receiving by means of the ancient canal the over¬ 
flow of the Nile at the time of the floods. The marshes 
round the west side of the lake abound in water-fowl 
of various kinds. On its western and northern shores 
lighthouses have been built. 

The town of Ismailia, which, like Port Said, owes its 
existence to the canal, is built on the northern shore 
of Lake Timsah. In 1800 the site of this town wa«j 
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a barren waste. Now many fine buildings, surrounded 
by beautiful gardens, render the spot attractive. Its 
leafy avenues and numerous small canals and bridges 
give the town a Dutch appearance. After leaving 
Ismailia the canal passes through a vast stretch of 
desert land before reaching the Bitter Lakes. On 
the way the ruins of a very ancient Egyptian temple 
are passed, and the remains of the ancient canal 
of the Pharaohs at the point where it entered the 
lakes. 
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It appears that in ancient times the Bitter Lakes 
formed the northern portion of the Bed Sea, but were 
gradually cut off by the action of the mud and sand 
drifts. The sandy soil in the neighbourhood of these 
lakes is strewn with shells resembling those found 
in the Bed Sea. Before the construction of the canal 
the bed of these lakes was quite dry. To flood them water 
was introduced through sluices from the Bed Sea, and 
the canal was continued through the old bed of the lakes. 

After leaving the Bitter Lakes, the canal passes the 
heights of Shaluf, and thence continues with a straight 
course through the plain of Suez to the Bed Sea. Suez, 
on the Gulf of Suez, an arm of the Bed Sea, is situated 
at the southern end of the canal. The trade and 
importance of this town has been greatly increased 
since the opening of the canal. 

The saving of distance by the Suez Canal route 
between England and India as compared with the route 
round the Cape of Good Hope is shown as follows: 

Miles. 

From Land's End to Bombay via Cape of Good Hope 11,500 
„ „ ,, „ Suez Cannl ... 6,300 

Saving of distance ... ... ... 5,200 

In 1875 the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal were 
bought for £4,000,000 by the British Government, 
which is now one of the principal shareholders. Out 
of the average of ten vessels which pass through the 
canal daily, seven of them fly the British flag. In 
1887 an international convention was signed between the 
chief European Powers agreeing that the canal should 
be open both in peace and war to merchant-vessels and 
war-ships without distinction of flag. 
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Although it was at first feared that this new highway 
would lead to disputes between different Powers, each 
wishing to hold so important a key to the East, there is 
now reason to hope that, with the increase of inter¬ 
national commerce, the canal may prove to be a link 
in the chain which binds different nations together. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE STORY OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


When Columbus set out on his famous voyage west¬ 
ward, it was not in quest of a new world which he 
actually discovered, but of a water highway from Europe 
to Asia. For a century after the New World had been 
discovered and its shores explored the aim of navigators 
was still to find a strait through the new continent by 
which they might reach the East. 

But as we have already seen, no such strait was found 
until the great explorer Magellan joined in the search. 
He, indeed, discovered the only open strait, but the 
waterway which bears his name was too remote in the 
far south to satisfy those who were seeking a short cut 
to the East. It was then that men, beginning to doubt 
the existence of a natural highway, first considered the 
practicability of constructing an artificial one. 

We have seen that in the year 1513 the Spanish 
nobleman Vasco Nunez de Balboa, Governor of the 
Spanish settlement at Darien, crossed the isthmus join¬ 
ing North and South America, and from the top of a hill 
obtained the first view of the Pacific Ocean. It was 
across this isthmus that the Spaniards first proposed to 
construct a canal. The Isthmus of Panama, called in 
its eastern part the Isthmus of Darien, is about 460 
miles long and barely 40 miles across at its narrowest 
part. It is washed on its Atlantic side by the Caribbean 
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Sea, and on its Pacific side by the Bay of Panama. 
Forests luxuriant with tropical vegetation and abound¬ 
ing with wild animals cover the surface of the isthmus. 
On the hills marine shells and corals are found, showing 
that the isthmus was at one time submerged, and was 
probably raised above the level of the sea by volcanic 
action. 

In 1567 King Philip II of Spain sent engineers to 
survey Nicaragua, in Central America, with a view to 
constructing a canal through that country. But he is 
said to have been deterred from carrying out his purpose 
by fear that English pirates, who then infested the South 
Seas, would gain possession of the canal if constructed. 
At a later period Philip was persuaded by the Jesuits 
that it would be wicked to unite two oceans which the 
Creator of the world had separated. The King accord¬ 
ingly abandoned the scheme, and forbade anyone, on pain 
of death, to seek any but an overland route across the 
isthmus. 

About the year 1679 English pirates plundered Porto 
Bello and other Spanish towns on the isthmus. On 
their return to England they spread a favourable report 
concerning the beauty and fertility of the region. Mean¬ 
time a clever Scotchman named William Paterson, wlio 
had previously made an expedition to these regions, 
conceived the idea of establishing a free port at Darien, 
open to trading-vessels of all nations. 

A company was formed for this purpose in 1695, and 
large sums were subscribed, chiefly by Scottish merchants. 
In July 1698, 1,200 Scottish emigrants set sail for 
Darien, among them many youths belonging to the chief 
families in Scotland, and a number of veterans who liad 
been discharged from the British Army. 
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Early in November they‘reached the isthmus, and 
were at first delighted with the mild climate and the 
wonderful tropical vegetation. Lands were purchased 
from the friendly Indians, and sites selected for the 
building of two towns, to be named New Edinburgh and 
New St. Andrews. 

As summer came on, however, the heat became 
intense, and the highlanders, accustomed to the fresh 
air of their northern hills, were stricken with yellow 
fever and malaria. Deaths occurred daily, their pro¬ 
visions ran short, and the leaders of the party had 
difiiculty in keeping order among certain unruly spirits, 
who had an evil influence on the others. To add to 
these difficulties, the Spaniards, who wished to keep the 
isthmus to themselves, treated them as intruders, and 
determined to drive them out. Less than eight months 
after their arrival the unhappy surviving settlers were 
forced to abandon the colony. Some of them succeeded 
in reaching North America, where they were forced to 
live for some time on the charity of the colonists. 

Meantime, as this state of affairs remained unknown 
in Scotland, two more vessels had been despatched to 
Darien in April 1699, and four others followed in August. . 
Instead of the welcome'they had expected to receive, the 
newcomers found only a ruined fort, a deserted village, 
and a graveyard. They had, however, the courage to 
remain, hoping for a happier fate than that which had 
overtaken the others. But sickness soon broke out 
among them, and in their feeble and disheartened con¬ 
dition they were attacked by the Spaniards. Though 
they made a brave resistance, they were at length 
obliged to surrender, and the survivors were glad to 
escape with their lives. Only about thirty of those who 
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had set out lived to reach tfieir native land. Thousands 
of lives and several millions of money had been sacri¬ 
ficed on the enterprise. 

Though many projects were formed during the next 
200 years for constructing a canal across the isthmus, 
they came to nothing. It was again proposed to 
make the canal through Nicaragua in Central America 
by connecting the San Juan Eiver and Lakes Nicaragua 
and Managua with the Gulf of Fonseca; but this 
scheme was also abandoned. 

After the discovery of gold in California in 1848, the 
need for better means of intercommunication between 
East and West was strongly felt. Many people declared 
it to be a disgrace to the engineering genius of the time 
and to the commercial progress of the age that a narrow 
strip of land, less than forty miles across, should be 
longer allowed to obstruct the traffic between the ever 
increasing millions of East and West. But as no pro¬ 
gress had been made in the construction of the canal, a 
railway was begun in 1850, and opened in 1855, from 
Colon on the Atlantic to Panama on the Pacific side of 
the isthmus. Across this railway a large traffic in 
passengers and goods still passes. Steamers are un¬ 
loaded at Colon, and the cargoes conveyed by rail to 
Panama, where they are reshipped. But the rates for 
this route are very high, much labour and expense being 
incurred. 

It was due to Be Lesseps, the famous French engineer, 
who had accomplished the construction of the Suez 
Canal, that a canal through the Isthmus of Panama was 
at length begun. In 1881 the Inter-Oceanic Canal 
Company, under the direction of Be Lesseps and a 
number of distinguished Frenchmen, was formed, and 
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the work of constructing a canal from Colon to Panama 
actually began. 

Unfortunately, the aflfairs of this company were badly 
managed, and much extravagance was permitted. No 
attention was given to sanitation, with the result that 
hundreds of the labourers and of&cials engaged in the 
work died. In that region malaria and yellow fever are 
spread rapidly by the bites of insects. The destruction 
of the mosquitoes is therefore the best means of pre¬ 
venting the spi'ead of the disease. But the French 
neglected to take this in hand, and though they erected 
splendid hospitals, these failed to decrease the alarming 
number of deaths among the employees. In 1889 the 
company became bankrupt, and though another French 
company was started soon afterwards, it also ended in 
failure. 

People then began to despair of the construction 
of the canal, for it indeed seemed as though some 
unlucky fate attended all those who attempted to 
engage in the undertaking. In 190*2, however, the 
United States Government determined to take the work 


resolutely in hand, and voted a large sum for the enter¬ 
prise. In the following year the State of Panama, which 
had previously been a department of Columbia, declared 
its independence, and was recognized as a republic. A 


treaty was signed between the United States and the 
new republic, and a zone five miles wide on each side of 
the proposed route was granted to the United States for 
the construction of the canal. It was also agreed that, 


when constructed, the canal would be open to the ships 


of all nations for ever, both in peace and in war. 

So the work at last went forward with an energy and ^ 
determination never before brought to bear on it. The 
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long grass and rank forest vegetation were cut down all 
along the route; pools wei*e swept out or thoroughly 
cleansed, dwellings were disinfected, and the insects 
destroyed by fumigation. So thoroughly was this done, 
that at the end of eighteen months the number of 
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mosquitoes was greatly reduced, and those left were 
lendered harmless because the disease itself was prac¬ 
tically stamped out, and there was no infection for them 
to spread. 

Por the army of some 39,000 workmen engaged, well- 
built houses, with good sewerage and water-supply, \\\ r' 
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erected, as well as churches, hospitals, and schools. The 
result is that the white men who made the canal and those 
who now work it have been enabled to live on the isthmus 
in peace and comfort with their families. 

The building of the canal proceeded rapidly, and it was 
opened nearly six months before the time expected. Its 
length, from- deep water in the Atlantic to deep water in 
the Pacific, is fifty miles, and it is navigable by the 
largest vessels. 

Beginning at the flat swampy coast near Colon, the line 
of the canal proceeds through a low plain for about seven 
miles to Gatun, where a huge dam, a mile and a half in length 
and half a mile wide at its base, has been erected across 
a gap in the hills, holding back the waters of the Chagres 
Eiver and so forming a vast lake—^the largest artificial lake 
in the world. The lake is eighty-five feet above sea-level, 
and to reach it boats have to pass through a series of locks. 
A lock is a portion of canal enclosed with gates at each end. 
A ship within can be raised or lowered from one level to 
another by letting the water run slowly in or out of the 
enclosure. These locks are a wonderful feat of engineering; 
the length of each is 1,000 feet and the width 110 feet, while 
each of the gates through which the vessel has to pass to 
enter or leave the lock are seven feet thick, sixty-five feet 
long, and vary from forty to eighty feet in height, the biggest 
weighing about 600 tons. After passing through these locks 
vessels travel for twenty-four miles across Gatun Lake, 
until, having passed the spot where the Chagres Eiver flows 
into the lake, the canal enters the Culebra Cut. This has 
been, and still is, the greatest difficulty which the canal 
builders have had to overcome. The land consists of vol¬ 
canic rock with layers of softer rock beneath, and no fewer 
than twenty-six times during the building of the canal great 
slides took place and masses of rock slid down into the 
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already dug out “cut,” often burying tools and machinery. 
But still the work went on. The rock was loosened by 
dynamite; great steam shovels gathered up the material, 
and trains carted away thousands of tons of rock, either 
dumping it miles away or, wherever possible, pouring it 

into the swamps near the canal, so turning them into solid, 
fertile land. 

The Culebra Cut, nine miles in length, ends at Pedro 
Miguel. Beyond Pedro Miguel the canal descends by a lock 
to Lake Miraflores, one and a half miles in length, and then 
by two more locks to sea-level. It reaches deep water in the 
Pacific some eight miles further on, the line of route passing 
through a beautiful country of profuse vegetation and 
magnificent scenery. 

At the point where the canal first enters the Pacific the 
water is very shallow, and it was necessary to dredge a 
channel for another three miles out to the Island of Naos. 
This island has been connected with the mainland by a 
huge dyke, turning it into a peninsula and forming a 
breakwater which prevents the currents of the ocean from 
silting up the entrance to the canal. 

The canal was opened on August 15th, 1914. By means 

of this waterway, uniting the two greatest oceans in the 
world, the saving in distance between Liverpool and all 
ports on the west side of the North Atlantic is nearly 
6,700 miles. Thus the great design of Balboa to open up a 
highway for peaceful commerce between the two oceans has 
after four centuries, achieved a triumphant fulfilment. 


L 





CHAPTER XIX 

THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

One of the greatest engineering triumphs of modern 
times is the Canadian Pacific Railway—the highway of 
British North Ameidca. For many years before its 
construction a railway from ocean to ocean had been a 
cherished scheme of many Canadian colonists. In 1871 
the colonists of British Columbia decided to join the 
great Union of States known as the Dominion of Canada. 
One of the conditions of the union was that the Canadian 
Government should build a railway across the continent 
to the Pacific Ocean, like that which had already been 
constructed across the United States from New York to 
San Francisco. Up to that time the colonists of British 
Columbia had been indebted to the United States for the 
conveyance of emigrants and mails, for in those days 
that State could only be reached by steamer from San 
Francisco, or Panama, or by sailing round the stormy 
Cape Horn. 

The railway was begun in 1873, and portions of it 

gradually completed. Owing to the great difficulties 

with which the engineers had to contend, the work at 

first progressed very slowly. But in surveying many 

hitherto unexplored territories through which the line 

bad to pass, minerals and other sources of wealth 

were discovered. In the wilderness bordering Lake 

Superior vast forests rich in pine and other useful 

116 
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woods were explored. Coalfields of considerable ex> 
tent were also discovered in different districts, and the 
fertile prairies between Winnipeg and the Bocky Moun¬ 
tains were found to be specially suitable for the cultiva¬ 
tion of wheat. 

On hearing of these riches many people became eager 
to invest their capital in the great undertaking, and in 
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1881 a Canadian Pacific Railway Company was formed. 
This company undertook to complete the railway within 
ten years m return for ^5,000,000 and 25,000,000 acres 
0 prairie land. Few people believed that this would be 
possible. Wonderful to relate, however, owing to the 
favourable conditions existing in the prairies, and to the 
zeal of the engineers and great army of 12,000 workmen. 
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who laboured in relays day and night, the railway was 
completed in half the promised time. 

The builders had begun to work at both ends, and on 
November 7, 1885, Sir Donald Smith (afterwards Lord 
Strathcona) drove in the last spike to join the points at 
a little station called Craigellachie, near the Eagle Pass, 
in the Eocky Mountains. In June of the following year 
the first through train made its journey of nearly 3,000 
miles from Montreal to Yancouver. 

Yet never, perhaps, has Nature opposed to the skill of 
the engineer such appalling obstacles. Tunnel after 
tunnel had to be bored in the solid rocks along the 
northern shores of Lake Superior and in the sides of the 
great mountain ranges of the west. In fifteen months 
1,500 tons of dynamite were used. This dangerous 
material, of which the explosive power is twelve times 
that of ordinary gunpowder, had to be manufactured on 
the spot wherever it was necessary to blast a way 
through the rocks. 

Yawning chasms and perilous ravines had to be 
bridged with miles of steel-work, and zigzag descents 
had to be cut in the slopes of the great snow-capped 
mountains. From the tops of dizzy cliffs bold engineers 
had to be swung with ropes, or to cut their way step by 
step down the sides of ravines choked with the d6bris of 
glaciers and avalanches. Worst of all were the vast 
swamps which swallowed down thousands of tons of 
earth and stones before a safe road could be laid across 
their treacherous surface. In many cases the attempt 
to cross these swamps had to be abandoned, their appetite 
for tons of stones being found to be unlimited, and a less 
direct route bad to be chosen. But in the great prairies 
which stretch westward from Winnipeg to the Eocky 
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Mountains the work of laying the line was comparatively 
easy. Here the average rate of advance of the company’s 
staff of workmen was over three miles, and in some places 
as much as five or six miles, a day. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway main line (see map, p. 83) 
now starts from St. John, in New Brunswick, and runs 
first to Quebec. The old city of Quebec, with its massive 
walls and battlements, is of great historical interest. 
From its famous citadel a magnificent view may be seei 
of the Eiver St. Lawrence and the surrounding country. 
New Quebec is a city of warehouses, factories, and hotels, 
with a magnificent harbour. 

From Quebec the Canadian Pacific line proceeds 
south-westward, passing through a region of old and 
well-developed colonies, with many quaint French towns 
and vineyards, until it reaches Montreal, the commercial 
capital of the Dominion. As this part of the country 
was once held by French colonists, many of their 
descendants are still to be found there. On the way to 
Montreal the line commands the traffic of the Ottawa 
Eiver Valley. 

At Montreal the line divides, one branch going round 
Lake Ontario to Toronto, whence the traveller may 
visit the Falls of Niagara, and then journey by steamer 
across Lake Huron and through a canal to Lake 
Superior, avoiding the Eapids of Sault Ste. Marie. The 
other route from Montreal is by Ottawa and Sudbury, 
round the northern shore of Lake Superior. 

A thousand miles have now to be travelled westward 
before Winnipeg, the centre of the North American 
continent, is reached. Gradually the towns become 
fewer and the farms farther apart, though here and 
there thriving villages appear, and busy colonists are 
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Been clearing away the forest trees to make homes for 
themselves. In gome places miners are at work, con¬ 
siderable deposits of copper and nickel ores having been 
found in these regions. Many saw-mills are also to be 
Been, and labourers busily engaged in the lumber traffic. 

Suddenly the train emerges from the trees, and, after 
crossing the Eed River by a long iron bridge, enters the 
City of Winnipeg. From the small frontier station of a 
few years back, Winnipeg has developed into a city of 
over 100,000 inhabitants. 

A thousand miles of fertile prairie land separate 
Winnipeg from the Rocky Mountains. Across the great 
prairies, which stretch like vast billowy oceans of grass 
and flowers, the journey is made on a line without a curve, 
so skilfully laid that the motion of the train is hardly 
felt. At a distance of 360 miles from Winnipeg, Regina, 
the capital of Assiniboia, is reached, situated in the 
centre of a fertile plain. 

As the train proceeds westward the ground gradually 
rises, and lakes, which are the haunt of wild fowl, become 
frequent. From Medicine Hat, on the Saskatchewan 
River, a branch line, called the Crow’s Nest Pass Railway, 
conveys passengers to the Kootenay goldfields. In this 
region the line also commands the traffic of the Sas¬ 
katchewan coalfields and the ranches of South Alberta. 

From Calgarry, at the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ascends the valley of the 
Bow River almost to its source, passing Banff and other 
towns on the way. At Banff, which has become a 
health resort on account of its hot sulphur springs and 
fine natural park, the railway company have erected a 
magnificent hotel, perched on a shoulder of rock among 
the pines. 
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The Bow River, which rises in glacier-fed lakes in the 
Rocky Mountains, issues to a low level through a great 
natural portal in the mountain wall known as the Gap. 
Through this Gap the Canadian Pacific Railway enters 
the mountains, and at once begins to pass through a 
completely new world of scenery, a world of awe¬ 
inspiring ravines and snowy peaks of splendid and 
rugged grandeur. 

At some distance beyond the Gap the railway enters 
a ravine known as the Kicking Horse Pass. This pass 
got its name from an incident which occurred while a 
surveying party were seeking to discover a way for the 
railway through the wall of mountains. The leader of 
the party was badly kicked by an angry horse, and was 
taken up for dead. The Indians dug his grave in a 
defile near the encampment, but as his body was being 
carried thither he suddenly revived. Later, curiosity 
led him to explore the place of his intended burial. He 
found the grave dug in a defile such as he had hitherto 
sought in vain through the mountains. This was 
accordingly the route chosen for the railway, and Kicking 
Horse Pass was the name given to it. 

In descending the western slope of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains the descent is very steep, and can only be made 
gradually. In one part as many as six successive 
lengths of railway-line are seen as the iron road winds 
down the mountain side. 

Beyond the Rockies, the Selkirks and Gold Range, 
both offshoots of the Rockies, are crossed by the railway, 
the first by Roger’s Pass, and the second by the Eagle 
Pass. After passing through the beautiful valley of the 
Thompson River and the defile known as Fraser River 
Gorge, the train reaches lovely plains fringed by gradu- 
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ally receding mountains, until finally Vancouver City 

and the great blue Pacific burst on the traveller’s 
sight. 

The influence of the Canadian Pacific Eailway is felt 
on the trade of the -whole world. This railway, together 
with its great steamship lines on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, has become a connecting-link between 
the ports of Eastern Asia and those of Western Europe, 

and is now one of the most important commercial routes 
of the Empire. 

As a, military route to India and the East, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway would be of the greatest 
service in the event of the Suez Canal being block^ed. 
British Columbia now enjoys an unrivall^ position as a 
depot for naval and military stores, for the railway con¬ 
nects its sea-ports with the ranches of Alberta and the 
cornfields of Manitoba, whence supplies could be obtained 
on the shortest notice. Esquimau, a seaport town of 
British Columbia, nine miles north-west of Victoria, has 
been fortified at the expense of the Imperial and 
Canadian Governments. 

/ 

Along the route of the railway new cities have sprung 
up as if by magic, and districts previously inaccessible 
have become thriving and populous. Streams of settlers 
have poured into the lands of the West, with the result 
that from the now cultivated prairies increasing supplies 
of wheat are sent to meet the needs of Britain and her 
Colonies. 

To the traveller and the sportsman the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has opened up a new world of wonder 
and delight. Mountains, forests, and lakes, far beyond 
the trail of the Red Indian, now offer endless attractions 
as hunting or fishing resorts. 
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Thus this great highway of the world helps to bind 
together the whole British Empire, and has fulfilled in a 
wonderful way the dream of the old explorers by opening 
up a new pathway westward from Europe to China and 


the East. 
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CHAPTER XX 

POLAR HIGHWAYS 

The regions beyond the Arctic and Antarctic circles 
consists of vast ice-bound tracts, within which little 
animal or vegetable life can exist. On the outer limit 
of these circles dwarf birches, stunted shrubs, moss, and 
lichens, are the only vegetation found, while nearer the 
North and South Poles the intense cold makes plant-life 
of any kind impossible. 

In lands bordering the Arctic circle, however, such as 
Greenland, Iceland, and parts of Northern Siberia, 
human habitations and settlements exist, for there the 
cold is less intense, and the inhabitants live on seals, 
walruses, fish, and certain fur-bearing animals, which 
supply food, clothing, and oil. 

Greenland, the home of the Eskimo, was discovered 
and a part of it explored by Norse Vikings as early as 
the tenth century. This extensive region, which lies 
north-east of America, is, after Australia, the largest 
island in the globe. While most of the country is con¬ 
stantly buried under snow and ice, strips of the coast 
on the southern parts are free from snow from June to 
September. There live the Eskimo, a race of people 
small in stature, with flattened noses, projecting cheek¬ 
bones, thick lips, and yellow or brownish skins. In 
summer they live in tents, and in winter in stone or 

ice houses. They have neither cows nor horses, but the 
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reindeer supplies all their wants, for this animal can 
draw sledges, and gives milk like the cow. Its flesh, too, 
is used for food and its skin for clothing. 

In the Polar seas no vessels can find a safe passage 
because of the enormous icebergs and huge masses of 
ice hundreds of feet in thickness, which are continually 
shifting and changing their position. These ice masses, 
closing in on the ships, seize them in their grasp and 
crush them to pieces. 

Yet in spite of the perils to be faced from such 
dangers—from the intense cold, and from scarcity of 
food—motives have not been wanting to lead bold 
explorers to these deserts of snow and ice. The chief 
of these motives have been the desire to find a new 
trade-route to the East, and to increase geographical 
knowledge. For some centuries it was believed that 
a sea-route could be found from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific either by sailing westward round the coast of 
North America, or by sailing eastw'ard along the 
northern shores of Eux*ope and Asia. Thus arose the 
terms North-West Passage and North-East Passage. 
Among the famous English navigators who attempted 
to find these routes were Cabot, Frobisher, Davis, 
Hudson, and Baffin. Although they failed in their 
search, the bays and islands still named after them 
mark the importance of their explorations. In 1C16 
Baffin explored the bay which now bears his name, and 
discovered its northern outlet. Bering Sea and Strait 
take their name from the Danish explorer, Vitus Bering. 
He died of scurvy in 1741 on an uninhabited island 
south-west of Bering Sea. During the next century no 
other navigators seem to have ventured so far in the 
same direction, although in 1743 the British Govern- 
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ment offered a reward of ^20,000 for the discovery of 
a North-West Passage. 

In the nineteenth century the search recommenced. 
The most famous expedition sent out was that under 
Sir John Franklin. Franklin sailed from England in 



THE NORTH POLAR REGIONS. 


May 1845, with two ships, the Erebus and Terror, having 
on board 134 officers and men. He bad previously 
made two expeditions to the Arctic regions. It was 
his intention, after reaching Greenland, to proceed 
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through Davis Strait and Baffin Bay, being per¬ 
suaded that, by afterwards continuing his course west¬ 
ward, he would emerge at Bering Strait. 

In the following July the two ships were met in 
Melville Sound by a whaler, the captain of which had 
a visit from some of the officers and men. So far as 
is known they were never sighted again. 

Many expeditions were sent out during the next few 
years to find the missing ships. In 1850 a search 
expedition, sent out under Sir Eobert McClure, sailed 
from Plymouth to Bering Strait. McClure’s ship, the 
Investigator, reached Melville Sound, but was there 
stuck in the ice during the remainder of the winter. 
In the spring of 1850 McClure was forced to abandon 
his ship off Banks Land, an island north of Victoria 
Land. Having sent the weaker of his crew to Hudson 
Bay stations, McClure, with a few of his party, made 
his way, partly on foot and partly by sledge, to the 
Atlantic Ocean. He had thus accomplished the North- 
West Passage, but had proved that it was useless as 
a trade-route. 

In 1857 another seaixh expedition sailed in the Fox, 
a yacht fitted out at the expense of Lady Franklin, and 
placed under the command of Captain (afterwards Sir 
Leopold) McClintock. Many relics of the unfortunate 
Franklin expedition were found by McClintock and his 
party. They discovered several skeletons, a boat, some 
articles of clothing, and instruments belonging to the 
ship. Finally they found, hidden in a heap of stones, a 
paper written by one of the officers who had accompanied 
Franklin. From this paper and from information 
obtained from the Eskimo it was proved that Franklin's 
party, after spending two winters in the ice, had 
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actually discovered a North-West Passage. By the 
commencement of their second winter they had reached 
a channel between Boothia Peninsula, in North America, 
and Prince of Wales Island. In this channel, now 
known as Franklin Strait, the vessels were caught 
in the ice and detained for eighteen months. In May 
1847, a sledge party left the ships and reached a point 
whence they could see the open sea and the main¬ 
land of North America. Thus a North-West Passage 
had been found. Soon afterwards, however, Franklin 
died from the hardships he had endured. Some months 
after his death the surviving officers and men abandoned 
the ships, and set out on foot for the Great Fish Eiver, 
hoping to meet with some friendly Indians who would 
help them. But they all perished on the way from cold 
and exhaustion. 

For some years people continued to hope that, though 
the North-West route had been shown to be unnavigable, 
a North-East route to China and India might be found. 
In the end of the sixteenth century William Barents, a 
Dutchman, while searching for this passage, had visited 
and explored the island groups of Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, lying to the far north of the eastern 
hemisphere ; but Barents perished in these regions from 
the cold and exposure he endured. Though several 
other attempts were made during the next two centuries, 
explorers did not get much beyond Nova Zembla. 

It was not until the year 1878 that Baron Norden- 
skibld, a native of Finland, accomplished the voyage 
by a North-East Passage. After two preliminary trips 
to the north of the Yenisei Eiver, in Northern Siberia, 
Nordenskiold proved the Kara Sea to be navigable. In 
July 1878, he sailed in the Vega from Tromso, in 
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Norway, and steered north-eastward through the Kara 
Strait, between Nova Zembla and Waigatz Island. 
Passing the mouth of the Y'enisei, he continued his 
way eastward, but met with terrific storms off Taimyr 
Cape, a headland of Siberia extending into the Arctic 
Ocean. By August 19, however, he had reached Cape 
Chelyuskin, the most northerly point in the continent of 
Asia. After passing the mouth of the Lena River, he 
anchored in Kolyuchin Bay, not far from Bering Strait. 
There the Vega was caught in the ice, and the explorers 
were forced to spend the whole winter and spring in that 
desolate region. It was not until July of the following 
year that the ice at last gave way, and the Vega, after 
sailing for two days, reached Bering Strait. Thus a 
North-East Passage was at last found, but W'as proved, 
like the North-West Passage, to be useless as a com¬ 
mercial route, though some part of the way is navigable 
during exceptionally mild summers. 

Though the question of these routes had been thus 
settled, the Polar regions had not been explored, and it 
next became the aim of travellers to cross the great 
deserts of snow and ice to reach the Poles. 

In June 1893, the Norwegian explorer, Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen, set out from Christiania on an expedition to the 
North Pole. Nansen had previously made several trips 
to Greenland, and had learned to live just like the 
Eskimo. The Fram, in which he sailed, was a 
curiously constructed vessel designed by himself, and 
carried provisions to last for five years. The bottom 
of the vessel was flat, and its sides round and slip 2 )ery, 
with no edges which might be gri 2 )ped by the ice. 
Nansen believed that when the ice closed round the 
slippery vessel it would be forced upward until it rested 
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on its flat bottom, instead of being crushed between the 
floes. Though many experts laughed at this idea, the 
Franif on reaching the icefields, behaved exactly as 
Nansen had said it would do. 

Nansen sailed through the Kara Sea, and after passing 
Cape Chelyuskin, directed his course northward. He 
believed that a drift current set in annually from the 
shores of Siberia towards Greenland and the north. 
Accordingly in September he allowed his vessel to be 
frozen into the ice, but the drift was at first south¬ 
ward, and the ship was carried far out of its course. 
Later, however, a northerly drift set in, and in eighteen 
months the Fram approached 314 miles nearer the 
Pole. 

On March 14, 1895, Nansen, with one companion, left 
the ship and set out for the Pole with a sledge drawn by 
dogs, carrying provisions for three months. Blinding 
snowstorms overtook them, but they struggled on, 
dragging their sledges over crevasses in the ice that 
threatened to engulf them at every step. Often they 
were almost asleep as they journeyed. They reached 
latitude 86® 12', but found that a journey of two months 
more would be required to reach the Pole, and they had 
provisions only sufficient for two weeks. So they were 
reluctantly forced to turn back. 

After enduring the most terrible hardships, they 
reached Franz Josef Land, a group of islands lying 
north of Nova Zembla, discovered in 1873. There they 
built themselves a stone hut, where they remained for 
nine months, living on seals and walruses, which they 
shot. In May 1896, they set out southward, and were 
fortunate enough to meet with the English explorer 
Jackson and his party, with whom they returned to 
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Europe. The Fram, after being released from the ice, 

also reached Norway in safety. 

It was reserved for Robert Edwin Peary, an American, 
to reach the goal towards which so many intrepid 
explorers had struggled in vain. Peary had devoted his 
life to the work of exploring the Arctic regions, where 
he spent many years, and won the friendship of the 
Eskimo. But he was forced to sail home again and 
again without having reached the North Pole. 

In 1908 Peary decided to make one more effort. He 
sailed in the Roosevelt to Grant Land, an island lying 
west of Greenland, and there wintered. Leaving his 
ship at Cape Columbia, the northernmost point of 
Grant Land, Peary, with a few companions, set out 
over the ice on March 1. 1909. At the end of a 
month, as their provisions were becoming exhausted, 
Peary sent back the last of his white companions 
and pressed forward with a negro servant and four 
Eskimo. 

According to his report, made after his return home, 
the party pressed on over a bleak level plain until, on 
April 6,1909, they reached 90° N., the point which marks 
the North Pole. They remained there for about thirty 
hours, and after hoisting the American flag, began the 
return journey, which they accomplished with little 
difficulty. 

Antarctica. —The name Antarctica is applied to the 
region of the earth’s surface surrounding the South Pole. 
Until the seventeenth century it was believed that a 
vast continent, of which New Guinea formed the 
northern part, stretched southward to the Pole. We 
have seen that Tasman, and afterwards Cook, explored 
the coasts of Australia and New Zealand, and proved 
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that they formed no part of such a continent, being 
entirely surrounded by water. (See Ch. XIII.). 

Later explorers, however, have discovered large 
masses of ice-bound land within the Antarctic circle, 
covering an area, if put all together, at least as large as 
Australia. To the more important of these land masses 
the names Victoria Land, Graham's Land, and King 
Edward VII Land, have been given. Off the coast 
of Victoria Land are two active volcanoes, which have 
been named Erebus and Terror. The first of these, 
discovered in 1842, is nearly 18,000 feet high. These 
lands are uninhabited save by the walrus, the polar 
bear, the seal, penguins, and many different species 
of gulls. 

During’ the first years of the twentieth century two 
important expeditions were sent out under Captain 
Kobert Scott to explore the South Polar regions. In 
January 1908, Lieutenant Shackleton, an Irishman 
who had served under Scott, sailed from New Zealand 
in a small whaling-vessel called The Nimrod^ and pro¬ 
ceeded southward until be reached Victoria Land within 
the Arctic circle. Leaving bis ship in McMurdo Sound, 
south-east of the volcanoes Erebus and Terror, 
Shackleton, with three companions, advanced farther 
south than any explorer had previously done, and 
reached a point within 97 miles of the Pole. There 
he was reluctantly forced to turn back, as his provisions 
were giving out. Shackleton was afterwards knighted 
the King for his achievements during this expedition. 

In December 1911, an expedition, commanded by 
Captain Eoald Amundsen, which had started about the 
same time as the second expedition under Captain 
Scott, had at length the honour of being the first to 
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with eight men, seven sledges, and ninety dogs. Climb¬ 
ing across several great glaciers, they discovered a range 
of lofty mountains, to which they gave the name of 

Queen Maud Kange. 

Amundsen followed a route farther to the east than 
the one taken by Shackleton, and on December 14 
reached the point 90^ S., known as the South Pole. 
There the Norwegian flag was hoisted on December 16, 
1911. The vast plateau, 10,500 feet high, on which 
the Pole is situated, was named by Amundsen King 
Haakon VII Plateau. Meanwhile Captain Scott had left 
his supporting party and was making his way on foot 
towards the Pole with four companions. They reached 
it on January 18, 1912, only thirty-three days after 
Amundsen. But on the journey back the heroic explorers 
were overtaken by illness and bad weather, and peiished 
one by one. The memory of their heroism will remain a 
proud inheritance to the British nation. 

Thus the goals towards which so many explorers 
have striven have in the twentieth century been at last 
attained. 



CHAPTEK XXI 

THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 

Across Northern Asia, from east to west, stretches the 
“ Great Lone Land ” of Siberia, which forms part of the 
Eassian Empire. Vast level plains divided into three 
great zones cover nearly the whole of this region. The 
most northerly zone, known as the Tundra, consists of 
frozen swamps, which are the abode of perpetual snow 
and frost, and which become more and more desolate as 
they approach the Arctic Ocean. South of the Tundra 
lies a belt of forest land, the Taiga, which stretches for 
1,000 miles and more east and west, and promises to 
become in the near future the chief source of the world’s 
timber supply. Beyond this, still farther south, lie the 
Steppes, a name given to vast plains covered with grass, 
which are now being gradually turned into grain-pro¬ 
ducing country. 

Eussian tribes penetrated Siberia as early as the 
eleventh century, and many colonies have been estab¬ 
lished there from time to time; but the greater part of 
the country, in spite of many natural advantages, has 
remained until the twentieth century a desolate region, 
thinly populated, and in a state of semi-barbarism. 
One reason for this is that Siberia was long used by 
Eussia chiefly as a penal colony, political offenders and 
criminals being sent there for life to labour in the 
mines. Until the system was abolished in 1900, it was 
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estimated that an average of 20,000 persons were 
banished yearly to Siberia during the nineteenth century. 

A few miles beyond Zlatoust, in the Ural Mountains, 
is the famous Stone of Parting, which marks the point 
where the road crosses the frontier between Europe and 
Asia. There the Siberian exiles were forced to take 
leave of the friends who had accompanied them thus 
far on their sad journey, and many a heart-breaking 
parting that stone must have witnessed. 

Another reason why the wealth of Siberia so long 
remained unused is that the country possessed no 
suitable means of transport by which its products might 
be conveyed to the world’s markets. Though the three 
greatest rivers of Northern Asia, the Obi, Yenisei, and 
Lena, flow through Siberia, and now provide valuable 
waterways in parts of their courses, their mouths, being 
within the Arctic circle, are blockaded with ice, and there¬ 
fore closed to navigation during the greater part of the year. 

For centuries the chief means of communication was 
an old road which starts from Perm, on the Kama, and, 
crossing the Ural Mountains, passes through the Siberian 
towns of Ekaterinburg, Omsk, Tomsk, and Krasnoyarsk, 
to Irkutsk. Beyond Irkutsk Lake Baikal was crossed 
by boat, or in winter by sledge. Thence the route 
proceeds through Verkneudinsk and Chita to Streyensk, 
on the Shilka, one of the streams which unite to form 
the great Amur River, by which the Pacific coast may be 
reached. 

Regular postal communication has also long been 
maintained betw'een the Siberian town of Kiakhta, south 
of Lake Baikal, and the Chinese town of Kalgan, north¬ 
west of Pekin, by an ancient caravan route across the 
Thian Shan Mountains and the Desert of Gobi. 
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By the Treaty of Pekin, signed between Russia and 
China in 1861, large territories in the valleys of the 
Amur and Ussuri Rivers to the north-east of the Chinese 
province of Manchuria were acquired by Russia. The 
Russian Government then decided that, in order to guard 
their newly-acquired provinces from the inroads of other 
nations, improved means for the transport of troops 
across Siberia must be provided. To effect this many 
different projects were raised during the next half- 
century, but it was only gradually that the Russians 
came to believe in the possibility of making a railway 
across the whole length of the continent. 

At length in March 1891, the Czar, Alexander III, 
expressed an earnest desire that a railway should be 
commenced without delay, and in the following May 
his sou (Nicholas II) performed the ceremony of laying 
the first stone for the railway at Vladivostok on the 
Pacific coast, A sum of £40,000,000 was voted by 
the Russian Government for the construction of the line, 
the total length of which, from Chelyabinsk on the 
Russian frontier to Vladivostok, is nearly 4,000 miles. 
Taking into account the journey from St. Petersburg to 
the Siberian frontier, the whole distance, which may he 
travelled by rail within the Russian Empire, is nearly 
6,000 miles. The whole line of the railway, including 
the branch across Manchuria, was completed in eleven 
years. 

The main line is now reckoned to start from Moscow, 
and, proceeding eastward through Samara, on the Volga, 
and Zlatoust, in the Ural Valley, reaches Chelyabinsk, 
on the Siberian frontier, after a journey of three days. 
The western section of the line then proceeds east to 
Omsk, crossing the Tobol, Ischim, and Irtish, tributaries 
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of the Obi. Omsh, on the Irtish, founded by Peter the 
Greut, is & fortified town end the chief seat of govern¬ 
ment of the Steppes. The railway enters Omsk by a 
bridge across the Irtish, 2,400 feet long. 

Leaving Omsk, a journey of nearly 400 miles brings 
the traveller to the Eiver Obi, which is crossed by a 
bridge about sixty miles south of Tomsk. To this town, 
which possesses the one University in Siberia, there is 
now a branch line. For hundreds of miles on this part 
of the journey the scenery is very monotonous. Some¬ 
times for a whole day the train winds through narrow 
clearings in the forest, only to emerge on seemingly 
endless plains of silence and snow. Now and then a 
village consisting of a few wooden huts is passed. 

From the River Obi to Krasnoyarsk (“ City of Red 
Rock”), a town on the left bank of the Yenisei, is a 
journey eastward of over 500 miles. Krasnoyarsk is 
situated in the midst of a fertile plain, and possesses 
one of the finest gardens in Siberia. Like many 
Russian towns, it is crowded with schools and charitable 
institutions, though few of the poorer classes can read or 
write. 

Just after leaving Krasnoyarsk the line crosses the 
Yenisei by a splendid steel bridge 3,000 feet long, and 
then bends in a south-easterly direction to Irkutsk, 
which is reached on the seventh day after leaving 
Moscow. Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, built 
on the Angara, a tributary of the Yenisei, was founded 
as early as 1652. Though it has a fine cathedral, a 
museum, and theatre, and is equipped with excellent 
telegraph and telephone systems, many of its wide streets 
are still unpaved. Heaps of timber, building material, 
and rubbish to be seen everywhere add to the dreary 
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and desolate aspect of the town, which is surrounded by 
a wilderness of mud. As there are many escaped 
convicts in Irkutsk, it is considered unsafe to venture 
into the streets after dark. The police are not strong 
enough to control the ruffians, and many murders and 
robberies are committed. Consequently the honest 
inhabitants barricade their houses and retire to bed 

early. 

A short journey of about forty miles from Irkutsk 
brings the traveller to the shores of Lake Baikal, or 
“The Holy Sea,” as it is called by the Kussians, one of 
the largest fresh-water lakes in the world. An island in 
this lake was long believed to be the abode of an evil 
spirit, which had to be soothed with sacrifices. During 
the greater part of the year the lake is a solid sheet of 
ice, and can be crossed by sledges. In summer the 
waters are often disturbed by storms, the waves rising 
seven or eight feet high. The lake produces fine sponges, 
and abounds in fish of various kinds. Seals are also 
caught in its waters. 

It was not until 1905 that the railway was continued 
round the south of Lake Baikal. Previous to this a 
remarkable ice-breaking steamer called the Baikal, 
built in Newcastle, was used to transport the train over 
the lake. By means of a movable platform the whole 
train was transferred to the steamer, where it rested on 
rails. The forepart of the steamer’s hull was fitted witli 
powerful screws, which could be driven through ice four 
feet deep by the force of the engines. 

On the south-eastern side of the lake is the station of 
Mysovaya. Here the traveller joins the Trans-Baikal 
section of the line, which continues eastward through 
500 miles of a country rich in minerals, passing Chita 
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on the river of the same name. On the way to Kaidalovo, 
a village on the Shilka, the railway crosses the watershed 
of the Yablonoi Mountains. A branch of the railway 
now follows the Amur Valley to Nerchinsk, the centre 
of a mining region, where there are no less than 
thirty-two gold mines. Valuable deposits of silver, 
mercury, lead, and copper also exist in these regions, 
but, owing to bad management, the mines have been 
hitherto unproductive. There is, however, reason to 
hope that the proximity of these mines to the Trans- 
Siberian Eailway will soon cause their working to be 
attended with success. 

A village known as Manchuria Station, on the Chinese 
frontier, is reached on the ninth day after leaving 
Moscow. In 1898 the Russians obtained from the 
Chinese Government permission to complete the line 
through the province of Manchuria. Crossing an elevated 
plateau, which forms a pass over the Kinghan Mountains, 
the railway therefore proceeds in a south-easterly 
direction to Kharbin, a town of Manchuria on the 
right bank of the Sungari River. Here the main line 
divides into two, one branch going to Vladivostok, on 
the Pacific; the other branch, passing through Mukden, 
proceeds to Dalny and Port Arthur, with an offshoot to 
Pekin, which can be reached on the twelfth day after 
leaving Moscow. 

Port Arthur, at the extremity of the Liantung Penin¬ 
sula, on the Gulf of Pechili, was leased by Russia from 
the Chinese Government along with the neighbouring 
district in order that the railway might be completed to 
this point. The port was then strongly fortified to serve 
as a Russian naval station, and Dalny, slightly to the 
east, was founded as an outlet for Russian commerce. 
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In 1905, however, during the Russo-Japanese War, the 
ports of Dalny and Port Arthur, with the town of Mukden, 
were seized by the Japanese. By the Treaiy of Ports¬ 
mouth, signed in 1905, Russia surrendered to Japan the 
Port Arthur branch of the railway south of Changchun. 

The Great Trans-Siberian Railway is the longest direct 
line in the woi'ld, and affords the quickest I'oute from 
Europe to the Pacific Ocean. Mails from Yokohama 
can now reach London by this route within seventeen 
days of their despatch. The Trans-Siberian trains are 
fitted with all modern conveniences and luxuries, includ¬ 
ing spacious dining-cars, reading-rooms, and churches 

on wheels. 

Although the original purpose of the railway was to 
enable Russia to bring her military strength to bear on 
her provinces on the Pacific coast, it is now serving the 
greater end of opening up the long neglected countiy of 
Siberia to the commerce of the world. In innumerable 
ways Siberia is slowly but surely benefitting by the 
great railway which brings her people into close touch 
with European civilization. Under the influence of 
capital and industry there is every reason to believe 
that Siberia, with her vast mineral and timber wealth, 
and her thousands of wheat-producing acres, will in the 
near future become one of the most productive regions 
in the world; and her prosperity will be chiefly due to 
her great iron highway. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE WORLD’S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 

Ip it were possible for every country to supply the wants 
of its inhabitants in food, clothing, and articles of use or 
luxury, thero would be no such thing as international 
trade. But the more civilized a people become, the 
more varied grow their wants, and the more do they 
come to depend on the products of distant regions. A 
country poor in certain products but rich in others may 
by exchange become possessed of all the variety and 
abundance of other regions. 

No European country now attempts to supply its own 
inhabitants even with the commodities on which they 
are dependent for their existence. The story of how 
Great Britain feeds and clothes her 45J million inhabi¬ 
tants is one of the romances of commerce. 

It will be impossible here even to enumerate the 
various substances and manufactured commodities which 
are now included among the world’s commercial pro¬ 
ducts, and we can only deal with those for which there 
is the greatest demand in the markets of the world— 
namely, the principal foodstuffs and the raw materials 
for clothing. Foodstuffs may be classified as animal 
and vegetable. 

The chief animal foods imported by Great Britain are 

beef, mutton, fish, and dairy produce. Though Great 

Britain raises cattle and sheep to the number of 
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34 million yearly, this represents only a small propor¬ 
tion of what is required to feed her inhabitants. Our 
supplies of live cattle and beef products are drawn 
mainly from the United States, Canada, and Argentina; 
while frozen mutton is now imported in enormous 
quantities from Australia, New Zealand, and Argentina. 

The prairie lands of Western Canada and the United 
States are well adapted for the rearing of cattle and 
sheep. The ranches of Alberta, watered by streams 
from the Rocky Mountains and the wide prairies of 
Manitoba, are covered with grasses specially suited for 
cattle. In the United States, Montana, Colorado, and 
Texas, are also noted for their grazing territories, and 
thence comes a large supply of beef to Great Britain. 
Since it has been found possible to preserve beef and 
mutton by freezing, fresh meat can now be supplied 
from distant regions to all the great markets of the 
world. In 1910 the meat imported into the United 
Kingdom from other countries was valued at £48,878,947. 

From Denmark, Holland, and France, supplies of 
fresh eggs and dairy produce now arrive in London 
daily. Nearly 2,000 million eggs are imported every 
year, chiefly from Denmark and Russia. 

Fisheries ,—The most valuable fisheries are found in 
cold waters. In the northern seas, or where mountain 
streams are fed by melting snows, or in deep lakes of 
which the sources are cold springs, there we find the 
home of the best food-fish. Cod, herring, and salmon 
are the fish for which there is the greatest demand in 
the markets. The cod thrives on a particular kind of 
seaweed found only in the coldest waters, while herring 
find more suitable food in regions not quite so far north. 

The best fisheries in the North Sea are around the 
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shores of Britain and Norway. Wick, Fraserburgh, 
Peterhead, Aberdeen, Hull, Grimsby, and Yarmouth, 
engage largely in the fishing industry, especially in the 
catching and curing of herring and haddocks. The 
value of the fish (excluding shellfish) landed in the 
United Kingdom in 1910 was £11,342,660. 

The barren soil of Norway is ill-suited for agriculture, 
but produces abundant timber. Pine wood made into pulp 
is largely used in the manufacture of cheap paper. Fish¬ 
ing is one of the chief employments of the Norwegians. 
The fishmarket at Bergen (see p. 39), where the fish for 
sale are kept alive in small tanks, is a curious spectacle. 
Cod and herring abound in the deep seas around Tromso 
and the Lofoden Islands, while the salmon-fishing of the 
coast and rivers is the most famous in the world. 

Excellent cod-fisheries also exist around the Dogger 
Bank, a sandbank in the middle of the North Sea, 
between the shores of England and Denmark. Around 
the low muddy shores of Holland abundant supplies of 
oysters are found, while the sturgeon, the largest fresh¬ 
water fish used for food, abounds in the waters of the 
great River Volga, which flows through Russia to the 
Caspian Sea. 

Astrakhan, at the mouth of the Volga, has one of the 
largest fish-markets in the world, distributing its pro¬ 
duce up the river to Nijni-Novgorod, in Central Russia; 
by rail from Tsaritsyn to Kiev in the south-east; and 
across the Caspian Sea to Baku. 

But the largest fisheries in the world are those in the 
North Atlantic, around the shores of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. There 80,000 men 
are employed in the cod-fishing alone. These fisheries 
extend as far south as Cape Hatteras, off North Carolina, 
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but the Newfoundland bank is the most productive. 
The sea between the French island of Miquelon and 
Fortune Bay, in Newfoundland, abound in cod, while 
herring and mackerel are found farther south. Some¬ 
times the lines or nets are lowered through holes cut in the 
ice, and the catch afterwards hung in the wind to freeze. 
These valuable fisheries around Newfoundland were 
discovered by the earliest explorers of these regions, and 
the first Canadian settlements in the north were founded 
by French fishermen. 



AN ARGENTINE WHEAT-TRUCK, 


Wheat .—When we come to consider the vegetable 
foods, we find Britain even more dependent on other 
countries for her supply of these than for her animal 
food. Since 1846, when the duty on foreign corn was 
removed, the quantity of wheat and other bread stuffs 
imported yearly by Britain has been constantly on 
the increase, while the quantity grown in Britain has 
decreased. The chief wheat-producing countries in the 
world are the United States, Canada, Russia, Argentina, 
France and Germany. In the valleys of the Mississippi 
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and the Red River extensive wheat farms are found, 
often covering 25,000 to 30,000 acres or more. Of 
recent years Canada has begun to supply an increasing 
quantity of wheat to the British markets, and has rapidly 
outstripped the rival wheat-producing districts in the 
United States. The prairies extending from Manitoba to 
British Columbia, which produce the finest wheat in the 
world, are now opened to the world’s markets by means 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, while farther north the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, now in course of construc¬ 
tion, will open up new corn regions hitherto inaccessible. 

West of Winnipeg the Grand Trunk Pacific line will 
pass through 1,000 miles of grain-growing country, 
whence increased supplies will be sent to the British 
markets. The Grand Trunk carries refrigerating cars 
for the mutton and dressed beef of the West. There 
seems now reason to hope that during a jew months in 
the summer a route through Hudson Bay may be made 
available for the grain of the north-west. Thus the 
danger which at one time threatened Britain of being 
entirely dependent on foreign countries for her wheat- 
supply is gradually becoming less. The increased 
rapidity of transportation from all parts now ensures 
that supplies of food shipped through Canadian ports 
could always be conveyed to Britain at a few days’ notice, 
unless, indeed, she were to utterly lose command of the 
seas, and her coasts were blockaded. In 1910 the 
United Kingdom imported about 48 million hundred¬ 
weight of wheat from other parts of the Empire, and 
about 57 million hundredweight from foreign countries. 

The great lake region around Ontario is the garden of 
Canada, and produces some of the choicest fruits, includ¬ 
ing grapes for wine and table use. Over a third of the 
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apples imported by Britain come from the orchards of 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. 

For her supplies of tea, coffee, cocoa, and most of her 
sugar, Britain is wholly dependent on other countries. 
The tea-shrub requires a warm country for its growth, 
and our best tea is obtained from China, India, and 
Ceylon. In these countries large plantations are de¬ 
voted to the cultivation of the tea-shrubs, which are 
tended by the natives, whose labour can be obtained 
cheaply. When tea was first imported to Britain, it was 
sold at the rate of £3 per pound. On the average, about 
six pounds of tea is now consumed yearly per head of 
the population in the United Kingdom. In 1910 our 
tea imports cost £11,390,174. 

Coffee^ of which the original home is the district 
around Yemen, in South-Western Arabia, is now culti¬ 
vated largely in Brazil, and in the West Indies. A warm, 
moist climate is required for its cultivation. The seeds 
or beans of the coffee-shrub are contained in dark red 
or green pods. 

Cocoa is obtained from a tree which flourishes chiefly 
in tropical America. The cocoa-beans grow in fleshy 
red or green pods, six to ten inches long, each of which 
contains thirty to fifty beans. The tree requires a 
higher temperature than coffee, and hence grows nearer 
the Equator. Ecuador, in South America, especially the 
region round Guayaquil, yields large quantities of cocoa. 
Supplies are also imported from Venezuela, Brazil, 
Mexico, Ceylon, and Java. Cocoa, which is best known 
in the form of chocolate, is now used to a larger extent 
than coffee in the United Kingdom. In 1910 cocoa to 
the value of nearly £3,000,000 was imported, as against 
£2,500,000 worth of coffee. 


N 
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Stigai \—Most of our sugar is still obtained from a tall, 
grass-like plant which grows chiefly in the West Indies, 
India, China, and Brazil. The sugar-plant is believed to 
have been first cultivated in the regions between Bengal 
and Cochin China. It was introduced into Spain by the 
Arabs, and was cultivated by the Spaniards in the West 
Indies and Brazil. The sugar is made from the juice 
contained in the stems. As late as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century sugar was still a comparative raiity 
in Europe, which at that date imported only about 
50,000 tons yearly. Now Great Britain alone consumes 
1,500,000 tons yearly, and the consumption of sugar all 
over the world is still increasing. 

In the year 1747 two German chemists discovered 
that sugar could be obtained from beetroot, but for a 
long time the attempts to make beet-sugar were not 
commercially successful. About the year 1820, how¬ 
ever, some French chemists discovered a new method of 
extracting sugar from beet, and since then beet-sugar 
has been gradually becoming a formidable rival to cane- 
sugar. Beet is now cultivated for sugar over a large 
and steadily increasing area in Central Europe, including 
the west and south-west of Russia. 

Clothing.— Next to foodstuffs, the raw materials for 
clothing have the largest demand in the world s markets. 
These materials are chiefly supplied either from the 
fibres of plants, or from the skin and wool of animals. 
The kind of raw material in demand varies with the 
climate, animal products being used in the colder regions, 
and vegetable products in tropical countries. In Great 
Britain, however, owing to its temperate climate, there is 
an excellent market for all kinds, from furs to flax for 

fine linen. 
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The greatest fur-markets in the world are London, 
Leipzig, Nijni-Novgorod, and New York, and the largest 
proportion . of their supply is obtained from Northern 

Canada and Siberia. 

jf/o^;^Although fine wool is procured from various 
breeds of sheep reared in Britain, the supply from these 
is small compared with the enormous demand for woollen 
goods. In 1910 wool to the value of over £37,800,000 
was imported by the United Kingdom. The London 
market now buys more wool than any other in the world, 
but a large part of it, after manufacture into cloth at 
Leeds and in the surrounding districts, is re-shipped to 
other countries, mainly to France, Germany, and the 
United States. 

The greatest wool-exporting regions in the world are 
Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, and South Africa. 
Of these, Australia is the most important. In New South 
Wales and Victoria are vast plains covered with low 
bushes, which are said to surpass all other sheep-foods 
in their wholesome and nourishing qualities. South 
Africa now supplies a large amount of excellent wool, 
and the German wools of Silesia and Saxony have long 
been famous in Britain. Merino sheep, long noted for 
the fineness of their wool, were first brought from Africa 
to Spain by the Moors, and their wool is still much in 
demand in this country. The Cashmere goat, which 
inhabits Thibet and the higher slopes of the Himalayas, 
supplies the material for the famous and costly Cash- 
mere shawl. Alpaca is made from the fine woolly hair 
of a large goat which inhabits Peru. 

Silk .—Next to wool, silk is the most important of the 
animal products used in weaving. Most of the silk of 
commerce is derived from a small caterpillar known as 
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the silkworm. As mulberry-leaves form the principal 
food of the silkworm, the creature can be reared best in 
those countries where the mulberry thrives. But as 
much labour is required in tending the silkworms and in 
preparing the silk for the markets, the silk industry is 
chiefly confined to those countries where labour is cheap. 
The principal silk-producing countries are China, Japan, 
India, and the countries bordering the Mediterranean, 
especially Italy, Southern France, Greece, and Turkey. 
Lyons, in France, has long been an important centre for 
the silk manufacture. 

Cotton .—Next to wheat, more cotton is imported into 
Britain than any other commodity. The climate of 
Britain is unsuited to cotton, which requires a mean 
temperature of not less than 60®. The chief cotton- 
producing countries are the United States, India, Egypt, 
and Brazil. The cotton is produced from a kind of 
shrub which has broad leaves and large yellow flowers, 
that soon fall off. The fruit is a pod which opens when 
ripe, and contains numerous seeds enveloped in the soft 
cotton-wool. 

The oldest cotton-producing country is India, where 
cotton was grown and cotton-cloth manufactured thou¬ 
sands of years before the Christian era. Britain now 
buys more raw cotton than any other country, but 
exports it again after manufacture into cloth and thread 
to all parts of the world. Manchester and the surround¬ 
ing district is the great centre of the cotton manufacture, 
and receives most of the raw cotton which, in 1910, was 
imported to the value of £71,711,908. The best cotton 
. comes from the United States, but good cotton is also 
grown in the valley of the Nile, while the cheaper quality 
is.obtaiijfid from India. A® ^ ^ 
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Tobacco ,—Our trade in tobacco is now enormous. In 
1911 the amount consumed in Great Britain amounted 
to nearly 2 lb. per head of the population, and the 
revenue receipts on this commodity alone to 17 million 
pounds sterling. About two-thirds of the quantity im¬ 
ported comes from the United States. 

Thus, without considering the question of such im¬ 
portant commercial products as coal, timber, the various 
minerals, rubber, and precious stones, enough has been 
said to prove the vast share taken by the United King¬ 
dom in the commerce of the world. Britain pays for 
her enormous food-supply and for the raw materials for 
her manufactures with the products of her mills, which 
are shipped to all parts of the world. Her bills for food 
and raw material are constantly increasing, but with 
improved methods of manufacture she is able to in¬ 
crease her output to meet them. 

Improvements in transportation due to the use of 
steam, and in more recent times to electricity, now 
enable heavy cargoes to pay for their passage, though 
the weight of the imports in tons has increased much 
more rapidly than their value. Meantime Britain builds 
more ships than any other country, and her merchant- 
vessels, carrying the products of all lands, sweep the 
ocean highways of the world. 
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CHAPTER XXIll 


ALL.RED ROUTES* 

Though in some resRectB it would ajjpear to be a dis¬ 
advantage that the great British Empire is disjointed, 
portions of it being scattered over the whole surface of 
the globe, in other respects this is undoubtedly a source 
of strength. This will be easily understood when we 
reflect that, should war arise, as long as Britain retains 
command of the sea, vessels containing troops, war 
supplies, or stores of provisions, could still reach our 
shores from the most distant parts of the Empire, calling 
only at British ports. 

Routes which pass only through British territories or 
along maritime highways, that can be navigated by 
calling at British ports only, have come to be known as 
All-Red Routes. Proposals have been recently made to 
convey mails round the world by an All-Red Pmute, but 
it is still doubtful if this would pay in time of peace. 

Starting from Liverpool on the All-Red Route, mails 
would be conveyed by steamer across the Atlantic to 
Halifax, an important commercial port on the coast 
of Nova Beotia. Thence a railway, IB^ miles long, runs 
to Moncton, in New Brunswick, a few miles south of 
Frederickton. Moncton is the eastern terrniiius of the 
all-Canadian line, known as tlie Grand Trunk Pacific 
lUiilway, now in course of construction. AVhen com- 

* See the inup at the front of the book. 
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pleted, this great railway will run far to the north of 
other existing lines, and will be the shortest mail-ioute 

across Canada. 

This line is divided into two great sections, an eastern 
from Moncton to Winnipeg, and a western from Winnipeg 
to Prince Rupert, on the Pacific coast. From Moncton 
the line follows the most direct route to Quebec, five 
miles above which it crosses the St, Lawrence by a 
magnificent steel bridge. It then continues eastward 
to Winnipeg, passing in the vicinity of Lake Abitibi, 
and to the north of Lake Nepigon, in Ontario, through 
the great mineral belt of Eastern Canada. 

The western division of the railway is divided into 
the Prairie section and the Mountain section. The 
Prairie section, which opens up a vast new wheat¬ 
growing region, extends from Winnipeg through Brandon, 
in Western Manitoba, to Edmonton. A few years ago 
this district was known only to the Redskins, or to a few 
traders from outlying posts of the Hudson Bay Company. 

The Mountain section of the railway passes through 
a country rich in minerals, crosses the Rockies by the 
Yellow Head Pass, and reaches the Pacific coast at 
Prince Rupert, which is situated about fifty miles from 
the southern boundary of Alaska, and 550 miles north of 
Vancouver. Prince Rupert has the advantage of being 
on the shortest route from Liverpool to Asiatic ports by 
at least two days* sail. Through this important port on 
the All-Red Route will How in the future the whole 
mineral wealth of that vast mountain region: the coal, 
copper, and iron of North-British Columbia, the timber 
from the forests, the food-products from the Prairie 
regions, and the furs and fish from the far north. 

From Prince Rupert steamers following an All-Red 
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Route may proceed across the Pacific in a south-westerly 
direction to the small British island of Fanning, which 
lies north of the Equator, and is a station for the Pacific 
cable. From Fanning Island vessels may sail directly 
to the Fiji Islands, which lie 1,250 miles north of New 
Zealand. 

This beautiful archipelago consists of 255 tiny islands, 
stretching for many miles over the blue waters of the 
Pacific, like green specks washed with the white foam 
which breaks on their coral reefs. The larger islands of 
the group are mountainous, and their scenery in some 
parts is magnificent. Their valleys are rich in fruits 
and gay with tropical flowers. 

Until the nineteenth century the Fiji Islands were 
inhabited by savage cannibals, whose religious ceremonies 
were attended by horrible human sacrifices. In 1835 
Weslevan missionaries arrived in the islands, and in a 
short time had wonderful success in taming the savages. 
In 1874 the Fijian Archipelago became a British Crown 
Colony. 

From the Fiji Islands the All-Red Route may proceed 
either in a southerly direction to Auckland, one of the 
chief ports of New Zealand, or in a south-easterly 
direction to Sydney, Australia. From Sydney vessels 
may follow the coast of Australia to Melbourne, the 
greatest commercial city in the southern hemisphere, 
with a population of over half a million. Less than 
eighty years ago the ground on which this great city 
now stands was bought by the first white settlers from 
the blacks for two blankets and a bottle of spirits. On 
leaving Melbourne steamers may proceed round the 
coast of Australia, calling at Adelaide and Perth before 
continuing their course across the Indian Ocean. 
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From Australia and New Zealand two All-Red Routes 
are available: one calling at Indian ports and passing 
through the Suez Canal, which is under contract to be 
open both in peace and war to merchant-vessels and 
war-ships without distinction of flag; the other by the 
Cape of Good Hope. By the first of these routes 
steamers will proceed in a north-westerly direction, 
calling at Christmas Island, Colombo, in Ceylon, and 
Bombay, on the west coast of India. From Bombay the 
route passes westward to Aden, a British dependency on 
the south-west coast of Arabia, 120 miles from the 

entrance to the Ked Sea. 

After passing through the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal, vessels may call at Cyprus and Malta, the Biitish 
island possessions in the Mediterranean, and thence 
proceed with a straight course to Gibraltar, in the south¬ 
west of Spain. The fortress of Gibraltar was captured 
by the British in 1704, and has ever since been retained 
as a British possession, in spite of several desperate 
attempts to retake it. The town is built at the foot 
of a high rock, from which it is possible to command 
the entrance of the Mediterranean, and is kept strongly 
garrisoned by British troops. From Gibraltar four 
days’ sailing will bring vessels to Portsmouth or 

Southampton. 

By the Cape route from Australia, New Zealand 
steamers may call at the British Island of Mauritius, 
which lies in the Indian Ocean 530 miles east of 
Madagascar. Since it was first discovered and taken 
possession of by the Portuguese in 1505, the fertile 
Island of Mauritius has been held successively by the 
Dutch, French, and British. Sugar, rice, and tropical 
fruits are the chief productions. 




FORTRESS OF GIBRALTAR, FROM THE SPANISH SHORE 
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On leaving Mauritius steamers may proceed to Cape 
Town, in South Africa, calling on the way at Port 
Elizabeth, the second city of commercial importance in 
Cape Colony. Cape Town, on Table Bay, at the foot of 
Table Mountain, is situated thirty miles north of the 
point which is known as the Cape of Good Hope. It 
is a town of splendid buildings and wide streets, and 
possesses all the most modern equipments of civilization. 
It is the terminus of several railway lines to the interior 
of Africa. 

On leaving Cape Town the next stopping-place on 
the All-Bed Route is the Island of St. Helena, in the 
Atlantic Ocean. This island lies 1,200 miles west of the 
African coast, and has an area of forty-seven square 
miles. It is still an important coaling-station, though 
its commercial importance has greatly decreased since 
the construction of the Suez Canal, It is connected by 
cable with European, South African, and American 
ports. Its harbour of Jamestown affords excellent 
anchorage, and is defended by strong batteries. St. 
Helena is famous as the place of Naptoleon Bonaparte’s 
banishment and death. 

From St. Helena a voyage of about 800 miles to the 
north-west brings steamers to the British Island of 
Ascension. This island, which was discovered on 
Ascension Day, 1501, has an area of thirty-five square 
miles, but is barren and unfertile. It is used as a port 
of call for the British African Squadron. 

From Ascension steamers may proceed in a northerly 
direction to Free Town, the capital of Sierra Leone, on 
the West African Coast. The British territory of 
Sierra Leone extends for about 180 miles along the 
coast of West Africa. The soil of this region is very 
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fertile, yielding rich crops of rice, maize, vegetables, and 
fruits; but the climate is very unhealthy, especially to 
Europeans. Sierra Leone was first colonized by the 
British in 1787, when a detachment of fugitive slaves 
was sent thither by a company founded for the purpose 
of mating the region a home for freed negroes. The 
population of Sierra Leone is now nearly 80,000, of 
which less than 500 are white. 


Leaving this unhealthy coast, after as short a stay as 
possible, steamers may proceed with a straight course 
to Gibraltar, and thence by the Suez Canal route to 
British ports. Thus, i*ound the Empire on which the 
sun never sets travellers may journey by All-Ked Eoutes 
without once setting foot on foreign soil, yet missing 
none of the marvels and variety of the most wonderful 
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